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Editor’s Note 


> He who writes of historical firsts is either a hero or a fool. The editor, who lays no claims to the 
former title and will not admit to the latter, nevertheless succumbed to the temptation to point out 
that the lead article in this issue marks the 350th anniversary of the landing of the first Negroes to 
come from Africa to the American colonies. It is customary for the cautious writer to hedge his 
claims with carefully selected qualifications. In this instance, one must make it clear that the landing 
was in English North America and that apparently the legal status of the newcomers was not that of 
slaves but rather that of servants indentured for life. According to John Smith, the Negroes were 
brought by a Dutch vessel and since the Dutch maintained a lively traffic with the colony, it is quite 
probable that they did indeed leave a human cargo at Jamestown in 1619. 

Because of the widespread preoccupation with the study of Negro history, the Quarterly Journal 
is pleased to present John McDonough’s description of some of the sources available to writer and 
scholar at the Library of Congress, with special emphasis on manuscript materials. Although of 
necessity too brief to do justice to the vast amount of material in the Library’s collections, the article 
should provide the research worker with some idea of what he can find and where to find it. 


» Designed for students and teachers.as well as research workers, a bibliography of printed literature 
on and about the Negro in the United States is being readied for the printer as this issue of the 
Quarterly Journal goes to press. Its compiler, Dorothy B. Porter, is librarian of the Negro Collection 
at Howard University in Washington, D.C., and an internationally known specialist in this field. 
The bibliography will be published by the Library late in 1969. 


>< Elbowed out of its previous place in the sun by another Library of Congress title, Papermaking: 
Art and Craft, the Quarterly Journal was awarded honorable mention in the magazine category of 
the 1969 Publications Contest sponsored by the Federal Editors Association. Last year, the Quarterly 
Journal won first place in technical magazines as well as Best of Show in all categories, the place 
taken this year by Papermaking. Fourteen sweepstakes awards for highest excellence were given in 
the 1966 contest, the Quarterly Journal winning the one for a popular periodical. 


> Walt Whitman was a special friend of Robert Pearsall Smith, his son Logan, and his daughters 
Mary and Alys. Smith’s career as a map publisher, described by Walter W. Ristow in this issue, was 
over when Whitman wrote the letter to him now displayed at the Library. The letter, a single sheet 
written on one side, is a newsy one, the poet talking about visitors, weather, food, and his health. 
Logan, he says, has been to see him recently and “looks splendidly.” If it is possible to exult on paper, 
he does, writing that “the oysters come & have come, & are invariably good & I thrive on them F 
The real message, however, concerns the box he has sent to Smith containing “a large plaster head 
by Sidney Morse, the sculptor If convenient you are to donate this head to the Royal Academy, 
(or if you and Ernest Rhys feel it best, I leave it to you, where & to what public London gallery to 
put it)———” The letter, dated September 12, 1887, is in the exhibition of manuscripts, books, and 
memorabilia from the Charles E. Feinberg Collection, which opened at the Library on May 23, 1969. 
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Manuscript Resources for the 


Study of Negro Life and History 


by Fohn McDonough 


There can be no doubt that interest in the 
study and writing of Negro history is widespread. 
As a research field it now appears to be eclipsing 
all others, and books, scholarly journals, maga- 
zines, and newspapers present the results, some 
of lasting value and much more that is ephem- 
eral.1 A precondition for the proper writing 
of such history is the accumulation of primary 
resources. Although these may be varied in kind, 
it is generally recognized that manuscript and 
archival sources are preeminent.” The Library of 
Congress has been accumulating such manu- 
script materials for many decades, and especially 
within the last five years. The result is a gather- 
ing of collections possibly unparalleled in their 
richness, diversity, and volume for the study of 
American Negro history.’ Collections of personal 
papers, however, when they are preserved by 
their owners at all, may survive in varying states 
of completeness and can differ greatly in quality. 





John McDonough is a member of the staff of the 
Manuscript Division in the Library of Congress. He is 
grateful for many suggestions made by his colleagues 
in the Manuscript Division, especially for those of 
Joseph Sullivan and Charles Cooney. Miss Carol Car- 
lander of Macalester College assisted in checking 
scores of catalog entries. 


There are important men who are represented 
by small, unimportant collections, and there are 
secondary figures survived by massive collections, 
some of good and some of poor quality. The his- 
torian, and the manuscript keeper, aware of the 
fortunes and caprices of life, must work with 
what he has. 

Some of the more important collections, par- 
ticularly for the recent past, may be described at 
some length. Others will be discussed in less de- 
tail, and many pertinent collections will be omit- 
ted altogether, since it is to be taken for granted 
that a Lincoln or a Washington, a Jackson, a 
Theodore Roosevelt, or a Wilson is central to his 
time, and that his papers will reflect the issues of 
that time. The same is true for many of our 
leading statesmen, legislators, and other public 
figures. 


I 


Manuscript sources of every type and char- 
acter are understandably most abundant, and the 
individual collections most voluminous, for the 
recent past. Probably the largest single collection 
ever acquired by the Library of Congress, and 
one which will continue to grow, began arriv- 
ing in 1964. In that year arrangements were 
made for the transfer of the noncurrent records 























of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, consisting of some 1% to 2 
million items. The comprehensive dates for the 
materials now on hand in the Library are 1909 
to 1959, although the papers bulk largest after 
i919. The records that have been processed and 
made fully available for use are for the period 
1909-39. They number an estimated 400,000 
items and occupy 350 linear feet. 

A broad view of the historically valuable ma- 
terial found in the collection may be gained from 
a description of a few of its major files. A Board 
of Directors File is comprised of the minutes of 
the meetings of the board, correspondence ex- 
changed by board members concerning meetings, 
and committee correspondence and reports. A 
voluminous Administrative File contains a cor- 
respondence section (in effect, the executive 
secretary’s file) and a group of special corre- 
spondence arranged by the name of the corre- 
spondent. Also in the Administrative File are 
office records, including office diaries and em- 
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ployment applications. Financial records concern, 
among many other things, life memberships and 
special funds for the Sweet case and the Scotts- 
boro case. A huge subject file within the 
Administrative File consists principally of corre- 
spondence grouped under such titles as Anti- 
Lynching Measures, “Birth of a Nation,” Con- 
gressional Action (with many subfiles), Garvey 
Movement, Ku Klux Klan, Labor, Lynching, 
Military, Pan Africanism, Politics, Scottsboro De- 
fense Committee, Segregation, Spingarn Medal, 
and Discrimination. The Discrimination file is 
further arranged under such headings as Educa- 
tional, Federal Service, Hospitals, Jim Crowism, 
Movie Theaters, and Voting. 


Race riot in Tulsa, Okla., June 1-2, 1921, from the 
NAACP collection in the Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion. The NaacpP, in its Annual Report for 1921, called 
the Tulsa riot the greatest race disturbance of that 
year; the entire Negro district of the city, 44 square 
blocks, was destroyed, and persons of both races were 


killed. 
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National offices of the NAACP 
were located during the late 
thirties at 69 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, where the name of 
the association’s official organ, 
Crisis, was spelled out on the 
windows. The “Lynching Flag” 
was flown each time there was a 
lynching in the United States. 
Threatened with the loss of their 
lease because of this practice, the 
Board of Directors reluctantly 
gave up displaying the flag in 
1938. From the naacp collection 
in the Prints and Photographs 
Division. 
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Facing page: Editorial by 

W. E. B. DuBois in which he in- 
dicted Herbert Hoover’s ad- 
ministration for its lack of 
responsiveness to the problems 
of the American Negro. He con- 
cluded by urging “every black 
voter to help defeat Herbert 
Hoover for President.” DuBois’ 
note asks for Arthur S pingarn’s 
criticism of the editorial. From 
the Spingarn papers. 


Another large and distinctive segment of the 
NAACP papers is the Branch Files. Grouped ac- 
cording to State, then alphabetically by the 
branches within the State, material in the Branch 
Files consists of correspondence, press releases, 
branch membership reports, constitutions, legal 
briefs, and clippings. A good many of the branch 
letters reflect civil rights infringements, as re- 
ported by local members, or request the national 
organization to furnish advice on legal matters. 
The national office, on the other hand, gave ad- 
vice on local grievances, issued directives to 
strengthen the branches, made financial appeals, 
and attempted to keep the membership tightly 
knit and informed on national objectives. Some 
idea of the distribution and of the concentration 
of the Branch Files may be gained by stating 
their size. Thus, there are eight boxes for Ala- 
bama, including three for Montgomery, 13 boxes 





for California, and six for the District of Colum- 
bia. Idaho is represented by three folders, while 
the Illinois branch file consists of 13 boxes, seven 
of which are for Chicago. Maryland has only 
four, and two of these concern Baltimore, and 
Mississippi is represented by two. Three very 
large files relate to New York—17 boxes, includ- 
ing eight for New York City; Pennsylvania, 18 
boxes; and Ohio, 19 boxes, the largest single 
branch file. New Hampshire is not represented, 
and Rhode Island has one box, South Carolina 
two. 

Separate files concern annual conferences, 
legal matters, and Crisis, the monthly magazine 
of the naacp. James Weldon Johnson and Wal- 
ter White, executive secretaries during the twen- 
ties and thirties, are well represented in the 
collection. Aside from their office correspond- 
ence, there are valuable letters reflecting their 

















literary interests and letters from those associated 
with the Harlem Renaissance. Correspondence 
and memoranda of Mary White Ovington, 
Charles E. Russell, Oswald Garrison Villard, and 
William English Walling, four of the founders 
of the association, are dispersed through various 
files. Letters of Henry Moskowitz, the fifth 
founder, are not among the records of the 
NAACP. 

Greatly complementing and complemented by 
the papers of the naacp are those of the lawyer 
and longtime naacpP president, Arthur Spingarn. 
Numbering approximately 40,000 items, the 
Spingarn papers ** primarily have to do with 
his activities in the NAacpP, both as legal chair- 
man and vice president from 1911 to 1940 and 
as president after 1940. Chronologically ar- 
ranged correspondence—letters received and 
copies of replies—account for nearly half of the 
collection. Most of the correspondence is with Mr. 
Spingarn’s associates in the national headquar- 
ters of the NaacP and relates to organization pol- 
icy and legal matters. The most extensive cor- 
respondence is with Walter White, but letters 
are present from all the naacp leaders from Mary 
White Ovington to Roy Wilkins. In a separate 
series in the collection relating to the publication 
Crisis is correspondence between Mr. Spingarn 
and the successive editors. Also included are 
financial reports and proofs of editorials sent to 
Mr. Spingarn for approval or comment. Some 
of the editorials were written by W. E. B. DuBois. 

Another series in the Spingarn papers com- 
prises his legal file. In this are briefs, actions, 
suits, orders, and general correspondence con- 
cerning cases in which the NaacP took more than 
ordinary interest. Correspondence between Mr. 
Spingarn and Moorfield Storey, Clarence Dar- 
row, and Thurgood Marshall is among the pa- 
pers in the file. 

The presentation of another very large collec- 
tion followed not long after the arrival of the 
naacP records. In October 1966 the Library and 
the National Urban League jointly announced 
that the official records and papers of the league * 
(which filled 250 file drawers) and the files of 
the league’s Southern Regional Office * in At- 
lanta (100 cartons) were to be given to the 
Library. The papers of the league date from 1910, 
the year of its inception, but are principally for 
the period from the forties to the sixties. Every 
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phase of the league’s activity is reflected in this 
large and rich collection. A profile of the records 
reveals source material on such subjects as in- 
dustrial relations, urban renewal, orphanages, 
adoptions, Beaux Arts Ball, International Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, vocational services, 
freedom riders, scientists and technicians, and 
attacks by White Citizens Councils. The collec- 
tion also contains the league’s general corre- 
spondence, memoranda to U.S. Presidents, and 
the complete minutes of the board of trustees’ 
meetings. Public opinion concerning the league 
and its social involvement can be traced through 
many scrapbook items. 

The records of the league’s Southern Regional 
Office commence in 1919 and continue into the 
1960’s. The principal series are a general office 
file, personal papers file, applications and per- 
sonnel records file, and speech file. The original 
concept of the regional office was that it should 
act as an extension of the national office in pro- 
viding southern locals with guidance and infor- 
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mation and that it should establish new local 
branches and coordinate programs. The general 
office file, which is the principal one, reflects the 
regional office’s social service activities, predom- 
inantly in the fields of industry, job opportunity, 
housing, education, culture, and recreation. 
There are materials bearing on early labor con- 
ditions in the South, migration to the North, the 
Tuskegee Association, the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, interracial committees, programs 
for lessening racial tensions, rural community or- 
ganization, and problems of the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. For World War II there are 
materials on Negro workers in defense plants and 
on the problems of returning veterans. Postwar 
subjects include discrimination in Government 
projects (particularly at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky.), career conferences, housing, 
adoption, and anti-American and pro-Commu- 
nist charges leveled against the Urban League. 

The regional office personal papers file con- 
tains papers of Jesse O. Thomas and of Nelson 
C. Jackson. Thomas, who was the principal of 
Voorhees N. & I. Institute, Denmark, S.C., and, 
during World War I, a Department of Labor 
employee inspecting factory working conditions 
in New York State, is represented by correspond- 
ence for the period 1914-19. Jackson’s papers are 
for 1930-45, before his assumption of the direct- 
orship of the regional office in 1946. They 
concern his education, his position at Atlanta 
University’s School of Social Work, and his affil- 
iation during the war years with the Social Pro- 
tection Division of the Federal Security Agency. 

One of the newest collections in the Manu- 
script Division is the records of the Harmon 
Foundation of New York. Included among the 
16 file drawers and cartons of materials received 
from the foundation are correspondence con- 
cerning African art, and materials relating to the 
work of American artists of Negro origin. This 
is largely an alphabetical file in 10 boxes, dating 
back to the 1920’s and containing biographical 
data on each artist, photographs of him and of 
his work, and correspondence. The Harmon 
Foundation’s records also include correspond- 
ence, mainly of the 1920’s and 1930’s, relative to 
awards for Distinguished Achievements by 
Americans of Negro Origin in literature, music, 
industry, science, fine arts, education, and 
religion. 


These four manuscript collections—the papers 
of the naacp, of Arthur Spingarn, of the Urban 
League, and of the Harmon Foundation—repre- 
sent the most significant recent acquisitions pro- 
viding the Library with source materials of a 
direct and almost total relevancy to the study of 
Negro life and history. 

Another collection of great magnitude and 
importance was acquired in 1943 when the 
Booker T. Washington papers came to the Li- 
brary of Congress, partly through the efforts of 
E. Franklin Frazier, its Fellow in American 
Negro Studies. The papers of the famed educator 
and author form a very large collection that oc- 
cupies 442 linear feet of shelf space and probably 
exceeds half a million items. Chronologically the 
papers span the years from 1882 to 1942, al- 
though they are most numerous for the period 
from 1900 to 1915.° 

Most of the correspondence in the Washington 
papers has been retained in 11 correspondence 
series as filed during Washington’s lifetime. By 
far the largest of these series, occupying 459 con- 
tainers, is the principal’s office correspondence, 
1882-1915. This series includes letters bearing on 
all aspects of Washington’s position as principal 
of Tuskegee Institute; but, as Frazier has pointed 
out, it is difficult to separate Washington the 
principal from Washington the national leader. 
Other correspondence series include personal 
and family correspondence and regular cor- 
respondence. The regular correspondence is 
made up of letters from those with whom Wash- 
ington had a sustained and frequent exchange of 
letters, and for that reason it is probably the 
single most important file in the collection. There 
are other files of local correspondence—letters 
and reports exchanged with Tuskegee depart- 
ment heads—correspondence regarding stu- 
dents, applications for positions, donation letters, 
lecture engagements, a file of National Negro 
Business League correspondence, and the inevi- 
table miscellaneous correspondence. 

Among the many prominent persons with 
whom Booker T. Washington corresponded were 
Andrew Carnegie, George Washington Carver, 
W. E. B. DuBois, Walter Hines Page, John D. 
Rockefeller, Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, Oswald Garrison Villard, Edgar 
Gardaner Murphy, T. Thomas Fortune, Julius 
Rosenwald, and George Foster Peabody. 
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Robert C. Ogden, William Howard Taft, Booker T. 
Washington, and Andrew Carnegie at the 25th an- 
niversary observances of Tuskegee Institute in April 
1906. Ogden, Taft, and Carnegie arrived at Tuskegee 
on a special train, 12 hours late, whereupon Taft, then 
Secretary of War, delivered a long address. In this ad- 
dress, a copy of which is in the Taft papers, he said 
of Washington: “well may his countrymen, white and 
black, honor him as one of the world’s great men 
of this generation.” Photograph from the Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


II 


There are, of course, many collections, some 
newly acquired, others long in the custody of 
the Manuscript Division, that are of various 
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degrees of relevance to the study of Negro history 
of the recent and of the more distant past, in this 
country, and to a lesser degree, in Africa. Al- 
though discussion of these collections will be 
more limited, something of their quality and ex- 
tent, it is hoped, will be conveyed. 

Manuscript materials that would seem to be 
more specifically of African interest include a 
small African language collection consisting 
principally of vocabularies compiled in the 1880's 
for West African tongues. An unusual Ethiopian 
item is a parchment volume in Amharic on 
witchcraft. A volume of “Memorandums on the 
African Trade,” probably written by a Capt. 
Samuel Swan of Massachusetts in 1821, gives 
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advice and information on the trade between 
Sierra Leone and Cape Lopez, listing the places 
of trade, the produce and customs of the area, 
and the articles in demand. In the Peter Force 
collection are a few volumes relating to the Royal 
African Company in the 18th century. Among 
the few African diaries that are available is one 
by a Reverend Daniel Coker, an agent of the 
American Colonization Society, that was kept at 
Fourah Bay on the west coast of Africa in 1821. 
Another, also kept in 1821, by a Christian Wilt- 
berger, relates to a voyage to Liberia with a ship- 
load of colonists and to Wiltberger’s subsequent 
missionary labors there. 

Logbooks, journals, correspondence, and fleet 
orders for the period 1788 to 1847 in the 82 
volumes of the papers of the British admiral, 
Sir George Cockburn, relate in part to cruises 
to Africa and to the slave trade. In a “Great 
Britain Collection” are logbooks covering the 
movements and activities of 61 British naval ves- 
sels on the African, West Indian, and North 
American Stations from 1808 to 1840. 

The manuscripts of the American Rear Adm. 
Andrew Hull Foote include two journals, 1849 
to 1851, kept by Foote during a cruise to the 
African coast in pursuit of slave ships, The 
journals contain accounts of sea chases and notes 
on Liberia and St. Helena. The career of another 
19th-century American naval figure, Robert W. 
Shufeldt, is set forth in a large group of his 
papers deposited by the Naval Historical 
Foundation. Shufeldt first saw Africa in 1846, 
while serving in the Africa Squadron. Return- 
ing in 1878, while on 4 world cruise, he used “a 
ship of war in time of peace,” the U.SS. 
Ticonderoga, to advance American commercial 
interests, visiting a number of African ports and 
gathering data for reports on various countries. 
Copies of the reports are in his papers, as well 
as records of his activities as an arbitrator in a 
boundary dispute between Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. Papers of Admiral Shufeldt’s son, Mason 
Shufeldt, who died in Africa, are also in the col- 
lection. They include correspondence, reports, 
and other writings that bear on an exploring 
expedition the younger Shufeldt led into Africa 
in 1890, in connection with the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

A small collection having to do with several 
regions of Africa is contained in three boxes of 


the papers of Charles Chaillé-Long, soldier in the 
Civil War, explorer, diplomat, and author of 
an account of an expedition to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza.: Personal and official correspondence, 
articles and speeches, maps, and photographs 
relate principally to his explorations of the head- 
waters of the Nile, his service as chief of staff to 
Gen. Charles (“Chinese”) Gordon in Egypt, and 
African geography. 

Alexander M. Mason, like Chaillé-Long, also 
served under General Gordon. His small collec- 
tion of papers includes orders, reports, cables, 
diplomatic papers, and articles concerning the 
Egyptian Sudan and Ethiopia, particularly his 
expeditions there in search of oil and water. 
There is some material on the slave trade. 

The papers of Mary French Sheldon, writer 
and explorer, number about 1,300 and are for 
the period 1885-1935. Her correspondence, 
literary manuscripts, scrapbooks, and other 
papers contain information on Belgium, the 
Belgian Congo, and Africa in general. Among 
her important correspondents are Henry Morton 
Stanley, Albert I, and some of Albert’s cabinet 
ministers. The papers of another woman, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, advocate of women’s rights and 
of world peace, include diaries that recount in 
great detail her trip around the world in 1911-12. 
Some of these diaries take account of her visits 
to South and East Africa in 1911. 

A very full and important collection, one that 
bridges the Atlantic in the sense that it is almost 
equally relevant to Liberia and to the United 
States, is the extensive body of records of the 
American Colonization Society. The society, 
which was instrumental in removing free Negroes 
from the United States to Liberia, also aided in 
the manumission of slaves and the suppression 
of the slave trade. After 1865 the society existed 


Cape Mesurado, a headland on the Liberian coast, and 
now the site of Monrovia, was deeded to the American 
Colonization Society in December 1821 and provided 
the society with its first foothold in Africa. This plan 
of the town of Mesurado, among the society’s papers, 
shows a tower and arsenal (A), a battery (B), and 
a lawn (C) as the focal point, with diverging streets, 
the most prominent being Emancipation Street. Dated 
April 1823 but unsigned, this plan is undoubtedly the 
work of William Thornton, architect, inventor, de- 
signer of the U.S. Capitol, and member of the society’s 
Board of Managers. 
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primarily as trustee for Liberian settlement. As a 
matter of fact, it was not formally dissolved until 
1965, when the Library of Congress received its 
remaining papers. The main body of the society’s 
records, which date from early in the 19th cen- 
tury, was received more than 50 years ago and 
includes letterbooks, account books, minutes of 
proceedings, reports, financial records, and letters 
received. Correspondence was carried on with 
branch societies, church organizations, prospec- 
tive colonists, and slaveholders contemplating 
manumitting their slaves. There are also lists of 
emigrants and letters from Liberia that furnish 
information about life in that country and the 
west coast of Africa in general. 

A number of small collections may be used to 
supplement the earlier papers of the American 
Colonization Society, such as the papers of John 
Hazlehurst Boneval Latrobe, lawyer and inven- 


tor, who served early in the cause of African 
colonization, and of his mentor, Robert Goodloe 
Harper, a founder and an influential member 
of the society. Peter Force, who was the society's 
printer for a time, left some items of interest in 
his papers, and William Thornton, inventor and 
architect, renowned as a designer of the United 
States Capitol and an active member of the 
society, is represented by a number of manu- 
scripts on the subject of Negro colonization. Also 
intimately associated with this cause was the 
Presbyterian clergyman Robert J. Breckinridge 
of the Kentucky Breckinridges, who is fully 
represented in the voluminous Breckinridge fam- 
ily papers. Another family collection, that of the 
Burton Harrison family, includes interesting 
papers of Jesse Burton Harrison relating to his 
activities in support of the American Colonization 
Society. 


Plans for cottages to be built in Liberia. From the papers of the American Colonization Society. 





Medel cottages at Liberia. 
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With regard to the question of the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of the records of the more distant 
past for the study of American Negro life and 
history, it must be conceded that during the long 
period when the Negro was held in slavery and 
the level of his literacy was kept low, his ability 
to create records was severely limited. Nonethe- 
less, records were created by the Negro and a 
great deal was written about him. His presence 
in the older records, therefore, approaches the 
pervasiveness of his presence in the society of his 
time. In many cases the material has to be dug 
out, but there is much available. 


na autre 


First page of autobiographical 
sketch of Hiram R. Revels, 
clergyman, educator, and U.S. 
Senator from Mississippi from 
February 1870 to March 1871, 
in the Carter G. Woodson 
papers. Although born of free 
parents, Revels remarks that 
he was aware of the workings 
of slavery “and what were 

the painful afflictions and 
sufferings of my dear people 
under its galling yoke.” 


Two collections, comprehensive in their scope, 
are the Carter G. Woodson papers and a group of 
materials assembled under the title of Slave 
Papers. The Woodson papers are not so much 
the papers of the founder and director of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History as they are the Carter G. Woodson col- 
lection of Negro papers. They yield many things 
to the investigator: a bill of sale for the transfer 
of a slave from Thomas Jefferson to James 
Madison ; some Frederick Douglass letters ; letters 
written to Thomas W. Higginson; papers of 
Bishop Benjamin Tucker Tanner; diaries and 
journals; and an autobiography of Hiram R. 
Revels, U.S. Senator from Mississippi. Papers of 
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Whitfield McKinley, a Washington realtor and 
collector of the Port of Washington, and of John 
T. Clark, an official of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League, are also in the Woodson collection. 
Smaller than the Woodson collection but of some- 
what the same general character, the Slave Papers 
were accumulated principally during the earlier 
years of the Manuscript Division. Among the 
varied items are slave appraisals, mortgages, ac- 
counts connected with the recovery of Negroes 
from bondage, certificates of emancipation, birth 
certificates of slaves, bonds for behavior, papers 
relating to the slave ship Wanderer, the auto- 
biography of a slave, and letters from Liberia. 
For the period before the Civil War, the papers 
of two of the Tappan brothers, Benjamin and 
Lewis, are essential to a study of the antislavery 
movement. Benjamin, the Ohio lawyer, judge, 


In the collection known as the Slave Papers is a 
duplicate of a manifest of slaves taken on board the 
ship Missouri for transport from Baltimore to New 
Orleans, April 7, 1810. As required by law, the master 
of the vessel swore that the slaves had not been “im- 
ported or brought into the United States” since Jan- 
uary 1, 1808, the date selected by Congress for closing 
the slave trade. A detail from the manifest appears at 
the left. 


Among the Lewis Tappan papers is John Quincy 
Adams’ 52-page holograph draft of his argument be- 
fore the Supreme Court in 1841 in behalf of 53 
Negroes taken on board the Spanish vessel Amistad 
after they had mutinied and seized the ship in 1839. 
Claims of the owners for return of their slaves were 
set aside a: di the Negroes were declared to be free. 
In his summation before the Court Adams had argued 
that the Amistad had been engaged in the slave trade 
in violation of the laws of Spain, and that “she was in 
possession of the Africans, self emancipated and not in 
the condition of slaves.” The first page of his draft 
is shown at right. 


and U.S. Senator, is represented principally by 
letters received over the period 1806-57. The 
papers of Lewis, who retired from business to 
devote himself to the antislavery movement, 
cover the years from 1812 to 1872 and include 11 
letterbooks, files of letters received, and journals 
and notebooks. Although there is no collection 
of the papers of the third prominent brother— 
Arthur Tappan—many of his letters as well as 
copies of replies are in the papers of Lewis and 
Benjamin. Noted among the brothers’ other cor- 
respondents are John Quincy Adams, James 
G. Birney, John Greenleaf Whittier, Edwin 
M. Stanton, Elisha Whittlesey, and Charles 
Hammond. 

Among other abolitionists whose papers are in 
the Manuscript Division are Elizur Wright, of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, with 4,000 
items, principally correspondence, and Joshua 
Giddings, with 900 items, mostly letters ex- 
changed with George W. Julian of Indiana. 
There are smaller collections of the papers of 
James G. Birney, composed of diaries, notebooks, 
and correspondence relating to slavery, abolition, 
and African colonization; of Theodore Parker, 
concerning his antislavery lectures; of Theodore 
Weld, including correspondence of Angela 
Grimke Weld; and of the clergyman and editor 
Joshua Leavitt, chiefly letters on the subject of 
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abolition. Thirty-five boxes of the papers of 
Matthew Simpson, bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, antislavery advocate and coun- 
selor of many prominent public figures, cover 
more than 50 years, from long before to long 
after the Civil War. Correspondence, letter- 
books, speeches, and sermons comprise the bulk 
of the collection. 


Volumes of plantation accounts, family ac- 
counts, and diaries of the antebellum South may 
also be consulted with profit. An impressive group 
of papers containing all of the above, as well as 
correspondence of national and local importance, 
is the collection of the South Carolina Governor 
and U.S. Senator James Henry Hammond. 
Plantation books in his papers are dated from 


Pages from a plantation manual kept in 1857-58 by James H. Hammond. As a successful farmer, Hammond gave 
close attention to every detail of plantation life. In addition to his remarks on hours, he set forth instructions on 
such subjects as overseers—they should “show no favoritism among negroes”; children—they should “have a 


little molasses once or twice a week”; sickness—“Every reasonable complaint must be promptly attended to” ; and 


marriage—“to be encouraged as it adds to the comfort, happiness & health of those who enter upon it, besides 


insuring a greater increase.” 
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1831 to 1858 and include lists of Negroes and 
notes on the management of slaves. 

The papers of Duncan Lamont Clinch, soldier 
and Georgia planter, are contained in four vol- 
umes, including a ledger listing slaves and letter- 
books (1834-36) devoted in part to correspond- 
ence regarding activities of Indians and Negroes 
in the Seminole Wars. A South Carolina planter, 
businessman, and jurist, Edward Frost, is repre- 
sented by a collection of some 1,500 items for 
1802-68. Among them are estate and plantation 
accounts, as well as family correspondence and 
legal and business papers. A smaller collection, 
that of William Lowndes, also a South Carolina 
planter, and a U.S. Representative (1811-22), 
includes a plantation book providing descriptions 
of day-to-day operations and notes on rice culti- 
vation. Other manuscript volumes centered on 
plantation life form a part of a large Account 
Books collection. 

Papers of the Jonathan Roberts family per- 
tain to a family of free Negroes who moved in 
1829 from North Carolina to Indiana, where they 
lived in a community afterwards known as 
Roberts Settlement. The papers are dated from 
1734 to 1944 and include a notebook with miscel- 
laneous entries for 1734-1813 and a scrapbook 
containing financial papers, memoranda, geneal- 
ogies, some correspondence and legal papers, and 
clippings. 

Important for what they reveal of 19th-century 
scientific attitudes towards race are materials to 
be found among the papers of the archeologist, 
diplomat, and author of Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley, Ephraim George Squier. 
Two of Squier’s principal correspondents were 
the South Carolina physician and ethnologist, 
Josiah Clark Nott, and George R. Gliddon, col- 
laborator with Nott on the 1854 volume, Types 
of Mankind." 

A small collection, interesting because of its 
concentration on education in the District of 
Columbia, is formed by the papers of Myrtilla 
Miner, founder in 1851 of a school for girls. This 
school later came to be known as Miner Normal 
School and still later as Miner Teachers’ College. 
The papers, which consist of some 400 items, 
contain family correspondence, letters from stu- 
dents and parents, letters dealing with the de- 
velopment and operation of the school, and other 
papers that help to document the difficulties and 
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frustrations Myrtilla Miner encountered, since 
both conservative and abolitionist groups dis- 
trusted her intentions. An unfinished biography 
by Lester G. Wells is included. Another resident 
of the District of Columbia, the Negro diarist 
Michael Shiner, who appears to have been em- 
ployed at the Washington Navy Yard, made 
sporadic entries in his 186-page diary recording 
important events and happenings in Washington 
over the years 1813-65. 

A collection of 300 items, centered on the 
fanatical abolitionist, John Brown, is made up of 
letters, telegrams, and transcripts. Some of the 
items are by Brown, but most relate to him and 
to his raid on Harpers Ferry. Many of the items 
written by others are addressed to Gov. Henry A. 
Wise of Virginia. Additional material on John 
Brown and his raid can be found in the Jeremiah 
Sullivan Black papers (10,000 items). As 
Buchanan’s Attorney General, Black was also 
called upon to enforce Federal laws affecting the 
slave trade and fugitive slaves. 

The diverse materials of the Herndon-Weik 
Collection of Lincolniana, incorporating some 
4,600 pieces, are of importance for the light they 
throw on Abraham Lincoln’s early years, and, in 
particular, his legal career. One item, which is 
said to have been compiled by William H. Hern- 
don for Lincoln, is a scrapbook of clippings de- 
voted to the subject of slavery. 


IV 


Two collections that may serve to illustrate the 
availability of materials for the study of the 
Negro in the Civil War are the voluminous papers 
of two Massachusetts men, both Major Generals 
of Volunteers, Nathaniel P. Banks and Benjamin 
F. Butler. In the Banks papers there is informa- 
tion on the labor system he instituted in New 
Orleans. Ben Butler, the originator of the term 
“contraband” as applied to fleeing slaves, is rep- 
resented by numerous documents relating to every 
phase of his controversial Civil War career, in- 
cluding the administration of New Orleans and 
the enlistment of Negroes into the Union Army 
from Virginia and North Carolina. The two col- 
lections are also essential to the study of the era 
of Reconstruction. 

Papers of Francis Wilkinson Pickens and Mil- 
ledge Luke Bonham, the wartime Governors of 











“ 


. when two color bearers had been shot down, 
he seized the national colors and bore them nobly 
through the fight.” Thus read the citation for gallantry 
in action at Chaffin’s Farm, near Richmond, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1864, for which the Congressional Medal 
of Honor was awarded to Christian A. Fleetwood, 
Sergeant-Major of the Fourth Colored Troops, Third 
Division, 18th Army Corps. In the Official Records, 
War of the Rebellion, it was written of his division, 
“better men were never better led, better officers never 
led better men.” 


South Carolina, form a small joint collection that 
contains memorials of free Negroes volunteering 
services to the State of South Carolina; papers 
relating to a transfer of Negroes to Haiti in 1861; 
a report of the Committee of the Georgetown 
District for the removal of slaves, December 1862; 
and correspondence and orders regarding the 
capture of Negroes in 1863. 

For Alexander H. Stephens, Confederate Vice 


President, there is a collection of some 7,000 
items, chiefly letters received. Plantation matters 
and other local affairs, slavery, and the Dred 
Scott decision are a few of the subjects covered 
at length. There is also a volume in the Stephens 
papers of letters written to him by former slaves 
who either remained with him after the war or 
occasionally kept in touch. 

There are several collections of the papers of 
powerful antislavery men who rose to prominence 
during the Civil War and exerted influence as 
public figures in the shaping of events during the 
war and in the years immediately thereafter. 
Among these collections are the papers of Ben- 
jamin Wade, Zachariah Chandler, Simon Cam- 
eron, Edwin M. Stanton, Thaddeus Stevens, 
James R. Doolittle, and William Pitt Fessenden. 

Of a different character are the papers of the 
inventor and railroad, canal, and steamship 
company entrepreneur, Ambrose W. Thompson. 
They incorporate interesting data on Thompson’s 
Chiriqui Improvement Company and its lands 
in Central Panama. During the Civil War there 
were proposals that the company’s lands should 
be used for colonization by freed Negroes.® In- 
formation on a voyage taken to return Negro 
colonists from the tiny fle 4 Vache, southwest 
of Haiti, is contained in an 1864 journal in the 
papers of Union Army officer Edward L. Hartz. 

Material relating to the American Freedmen’s 
Inquiry Commission may be found in a small 
collection of the papers of James M. MacKaye. 
Early in 1863 MacKaye was named by Edwin M. 
Stanton to serve on the Inquiry Commission with 
Robert Dale Owen and Samuel Gridley Howe 
for the purpose of studying the needs of freed 
Negroes and recommending ways in which the 
Government could aid them. Colonel MacKaye’s 
incomplete manuscript of his memoirs is also in 
the collection. Letters written from a Freedmen’s 
camp in Helena, Ark., are found in the small 
collection of the papers of the Massachusetts ed- 
ucator, Mary Tyler Peabody Mann, and diaries of 
Samuel D. Barnes refer to his work with the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in Mississippi. There are pa- 
pers (2,000 items) of James Jenkins Gillette, 
U.S. Commissioner at Mobile, that present in- 
formation on the Republican Party in Alabama, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, and education of the 
Negro. The papers of John Covode, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, are few in number 








but include the draft of his report on conditions 
in the Mississippi Valley after the Civil War. 

Papers of two New Hampshire doctors, a hus- 
band and wife medical team, Esther H. Hawks 
and J. Milton Hawks, incorporate information 
on their work in military hospitals during the 
Civil War and on their activities in behalf of the 
National Freedmen’s Relief Association, estab- 
lishing schools and distributing supplies through- 
out the South. 
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A number of war diaries, in addition to other 
materials, are available for documenting the ca- 
reer of Christian A. Fleetwood of the District of 
Columbia. Fleetwood enlisted as a free Negro in 
the Union Army and served for three years, win- 
ning the Medal of Honor. Before entering the 
Army he was employed by the American Colo- 
nization Society in Baltimore, and after his Army 
service he held several different Government po- 
sitions in Washington. Some papers of his wife, 
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Detail from a letter in the Cameron papers written from Fortress Monroe, Va., on July 30, 1861, by Gen. Benja- 
min F. Butler to Secretary of War Simon Cameron. Butler sought clarification of the status of Negroes who came 
into his lines and under his care. Seeing them as abandoned, “to be Swallowed up by the Winter Storm of Star- 
vation,” Butler moved beyond his earlier view of these fugitives as “Contraband” and looked upon them “as men 
and women, if not born free, yet free, manumitted sent forth from the hand, that held them, never to be 


reclaimed.” 
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Sara Iredell Fleetwood, a member of the Nurses 
Examining Board of the District of Columbia, 
are also in the collection. 

The papers of two articulate reformers, Julia 
Ward Howe and Anna E. Dickinson, contain ma- 
terials bearing on the Negro. The Dickinson 
papers form the larger of the two collections, 
consisting of 8,500 items, 1860-1932. There are 
speeches, plays, and legal and financial materials 
among them, as well as correspondence on the 
subject of Negro rights with such figures as Henry 
Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Garrison, Theo- 
dore Tilton, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. Julia 
Ward Howe’s papers, about 1,500 in number, 
consist of addresses, articles, lectures, poems, ser- 
mons, and correspondence. 

Andrew Carnegie, industrialist and philan- 
thropist, accumulated a large body of papers 
amounting to some 67,000 items, principally cor- 
respondence. Carnegie carried on a wide corre- 
spondence over a number of years in the 19th and 
20th centuries with scores of the prominent men 
of his time. An exchange of letters with Booker 
T. Washington is included, and there are scat- 
tered materials on the Negro and Negro schools. 


V 


Two collections that bring this account back 
toward the 20th century, where it began, are the 
papers of Mary Church Terrell and those of her 
husband, Robert H. Terrell. Mrs. Terrell, who 
was the first president of the National Association 
of Colored Women, was also noted as an author 
and educator, having been one of the first women 
appointed as a member of the District of Colum- 
bia’s Board of Education. Nearly one-half of her 
papers, which include some 12,000 items in 50 
boxes, consist of letters sent and received and a 
literary file of her articles, speeches, short stories, 
and poetry. A manuscript of her autobiography, 
A Colored Woman in a White World, is included, 
and there are diaries and appointment books 
available for several years. Among Mrs. Terrell’s 
correspondents were Jane Addams, Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, Carrie Chapman Catt, Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, and Booker T. Washington. 

The papers of Robert H. Terrell are fewer in 
number in spite of his active career as teacher, 
lawyer, and finally as Judge of the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia from 1901 to 


1925. Correspondence, speeches, scrapbooks, and 
other materials relate to Judge Terrell’s interests 
in Negro education and welfare, the courts, 
politics,.and to his career as a member of the 
Washington Board of Trade and as a high school 
principal. His correspondents include Frederick 
Douglass, William McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Elihu Root, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Five distinct collections which nonetheless 
form a meaningful group are the papers of 
Moorfield Storey, George Foster Peabody, Robert 
C. Ogden, Charles Edward Russell, and James S. 
Clarkson, men who were all vitally and actively 
interested in the subject of Negro welfare. 
Moorfield Storey, lawyer, author, and supporter 
of liberal causes, is represented by a collection of 
only a few thousand items. Numbered among 
Storey’s correspondents, however, are Joel E. 
Spingarn, Walter White, and James Weldon 
Johnson. An item of great interest in the Storey 
papers, and only recently identified, is one of the 
“lost” journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, one in 
which Emerson recorded utterances on slavery, 
liberty, and the higher law.® The subject most 
prominently reflected in the 2,500 papers of the 
banker and philanthropist George Foster Pea- 
body is the development of education in the 
South during the first three decades of the 20th 
century. In addition to correspondence, there 
is a subject file that has such headings as 
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“Howard University,” “Hampton Institute,” and 
“Negro Rural School Fund.” The papers of the 
merchant Robert C. Ogden, who was also presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of Hampton In- 
stitute and a trustee of Tuskegee Institute, are 
important for the study of the promotion and 
stimulation of white and Negro education in 
the South, particularly in the late 19th and early 
20th century. Author, journalist, diplomat, poli- 
tician, and publicist, Charles Edward Russell is 
represented by a collection of some 6,000 items, 
principally incoming letters for the period 1909- 
41 and manuscripts of his writings. Russell’s 
liberal point of view is evident throughout, espe- 
cially in the areas of economic and social reform. 
The papers of James S. Clarkson, prominent 
Republican and humanitarian, consist of 1,200 
items, some of which bear upon Clarkson’s in- 


Pages from Ralph Waldo Emerson’s journal designated 
“WO. Liberty,” recently identified among the Moorfield 
Storey papers. Although varied in content, the journal 
as a whole may be considered an outgrowth of debate 
on Henry Clay’s resolutions which became the Com- 
promise of 1850. Quotations on the history of liberty, 
a dedication to the eradication of slavery—“The Life 
of this world has but a limited worth in my eyes, @ 
really is not worth such a price as the toleration of 
Slavery”—and a pervasive concern with Daniel Webster 
and the “treachery” of his seventh of March speech 
are characteristic of the journal. 
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terest in Negro technicians in Africa and the 
education of African students in America. While 
surveyor of customs for the Port of New York 
he was Theodore Roosevelt’s principal white 
consultant on the matter of dispensing Negro 
patronage. 

Twentieth-century collections, as a group, are 
at the same time the joy and the sorrow of the 
manuscript curator’s existence—and of the his- 
torian’s—because of their richness, size, and 
number. Many of these collections are important 
sources for Negro history, but it is feasible to 
select only a few for discussion in order to in- 
dicate the variety of original source materials 
that are available for study. The papers of 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, for example, make 
clear his efforts to apply religion and ethical 
standards to political and social problems. Some 
of his papers may be cited that date from the 
1920’s when Dr. Niebuhr was in Detroit direct- 
ing a commission studying the problems of the 
Negro in that city. Abundant manuscript mate- 
rials from the 1930's relate to the Committee on 
Economic and Racial Justice, of which Dr. 
Niebuhr was chairman, as well as to the Delta 
Cooperative Farm in Louisiana. The files con- 
cerning the latter include vivid descriptions writ- 
ten by Howard Kester of conditions in the rural 
South during the depression of the thirties. 

A collection from earlier in the 20th century 
is that of Ray Stannard Baker, probably best 
known as the biographer of Woodrow Wilson. 
Yet Francis L. Broderick, in his volume on W. E. 
B. DuBois, remarks that the Library’s collection 
of Baker’s papers has much to say on the Negro 
question in general and on W. E. B. DuBois and 
Booker T. Washington in particular.*° 

Among the papers of George Fort Milton, 
editor, historian, and public official, are corre- 
spondence, reports, and printed matter pertain- 
ing to lynching as well as materials associated 
with his Eve of Conflict and Age of Hate. 
Milton, during the period 1930-33, was a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Inter-Racial Coopera- 
tion and chairman of the Southern Commission 
on the Study of Lynching. Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson, historian and educator, who became 
editor in 1922 of the Chronicles of America 
Photoplays, left among his papers notes for 
scenarios relating to abolition, the underground 
railway, and the Negro in the Civil War. 
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The first text page of William Styron’s handwritten draft of The Confessions of Nat Turner. Reproduced by 


permission of the author. 


Dr. Arnold Gesell, the noted student of child 
development, conducted his pioneer studies of 
the physical growth and mental development of 
infants and children at the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development during the period from 1911 to 
1948, and he later continued these as research 
consultant to the Gesell Institute of Child De- 
velopment. in the correspondence and subject 
files of the Gesell papers,* totaling 90,000 pieces, 
there is considerable material bearing on com- 
parative studies of the mental and physical de- 
velopment of Negro and white children. 
Supplemental material may be found in the 
papers of Louise Bates Ames and Frances Lil- 
lian Ilg, both founders of the Gesell Institute. 
The equally voluminous papers of Margaret San- 
ger, advocate of planned parenthood, contain, 
among other things, a “Clinical Research Bureau 
File” that has material on the Harlem Clinic. 

Robert P. Patterson, while Undersecretary of 
War during World War II and as Secretary of 
War for two years thereafter, was confronted 
with problems of segregation in the armed forces, 
problems that are illustrated in his papers. Sev- 
eral other military and political collections of the 
World War II period contain material on the 
Negro in the service. The papers of Generals 
Henry H. Arnold * and Carl Spaatz * are two 
of these, while the extensive Robert A. Taft 
papers * include a large subject file with many 
boxes of papers relating to Army and Navy mat- 
ters, some of these involving the Negro. There 
are also separate files in the Taft papers on the 
Negro and on civil rights. 

In the voluminous papers of Harold Hitz Bur- 
ton, Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
from 1945 to 1958, there is much relating to seg- 
regation cases in the forties and fifties. Through- 
out Justice Burton’s papers are letters, notes, and 
memoranda from the various Justices who served 
with him during his 14 years on the bench. 
Papers of other members of the Court during 
this period, and thereafter, are those of Felix 
Frankfurter, William J. Brennan, Jr.,* and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas.* 

A group of manuscripts of particular interest 
to the literary historian is contained in the papers 
of William Styron.* Prominent among them is 
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the holograph draft of The Confessions of Nat 
Turner, including extra and rejected pages. The 
original typescript of that work is also present, 
as well as the author’s corrected galleys, the edi- 
tor’s galleys, and the printer’s galleys. 

In addition to the bona fide manuscript 
sources that have been described, mention should 
also be made of the fact that the Manuscript Di- 
vision has 20 reels of microfilm of the Fred- 
erick Douglass papers that were in the Douglass 
home in Anacostia. A recent transaction in- 
volved the purchase of a microfilm of part of the 
papers of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society held in the 
Rhodes House Library, Oxford. Considerable 
material on slavery and the slave trade had ear- 
lier been copied in Great Britain from among 
collections in the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office. 

Extensive copying has also been done in the 
London records of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Founded in 
1701, the society focused its missionary activity 
on the American colonies until the Revolutionary 
War. Its records contain letters from mission- 
aries, supporters of the society, civil officials in 
the colonies, and those seeking its assistance. 
The religious, social, and economic life of the 
Colonies is greatly illuminated by these materials. 
Missionary activities among the Negroes and the 
effects of slavery are among the subjects re- 
flected in the papers. 

Another collection of manuscript material in 
the Library of Congress, but in the custody of the 
Rare Book Division rather than the Manuscript 
Division, is the Slave Narrative Collection of the 
Federal Writers Project, which is widely known 
through the work of B. A. Botkin and others.” 
Over 10,000 manuscript pages in this collection 
are the result of a project that got under way in 
1934, designed to collect life-history and inter- 
view material on a large scale. In addition to 
more than 2,000 slave narratives, the collection 
includes photographs of former slaves, interviews 
with them and with descendants of slaves, in- 
terviews with white informants concerning slav- 
ery, and transcripts of laws. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the 
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manuscript collections in the Library are com- 
plemented by unparalleled collections of books, 
journals, pamphlets, newspapers, music, record- 
ings, maps, and prints and photographs that add 
depth and meaning to the research done in manu- 
script sources. 

The Library’s well-known literary recordings, 
in the Recorded Sound Section of the Music 
Division, include readings by Arna Bontemps, 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Ralph Ellison, Robert Hay- 
den, Langston Hughes, and Leroi Jones, among 
others. The Archive of Folk Song, also in the 
Music Division, maintains an extensive collec- 
tion of unpublished field recordings of folk and 
primitive music, with emphasis on the native 
cultures of the United States, but including siz- 
able holdings from other continents, notably 
Africa. New World Negro folklore and folk music 
are well represented by the collections of John 
and Alan Lomax, Melville Herskovits, Herbert 
Halpert, John Henry Faulk, Willis James, Harry 
Oster, Bruce Jackson, Fisk University, and the 
Hampton Institute. The Archive maintains thou- 
sands of manuscripts resulting from the folklore 


Joseph Jenkins Roberts, the first President of Liberia 
after its proclamation of independence in July 1847. 
Following successive reelections, he held office until 
1856 and “served his country carefully and wisely.” 
Called to the Presidency again in 1871, he remained 
in office until a month before his death in 1876. Born 
in Virginia of free parents, Roberts migrated to 
Liberia in 1829 and became a successful merchant 
there. The American Colonization Society appointed 
him Governor of Liberia in 1842. The portrait is from 
a daguerreotype in the society’s collection in the Prints 
and Photographs Division. 


and ethnic studies of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, as well as much auxiliary material from 
its Slave Narrative Collection. The Archive also 
has access to an extensive body of published 
Negro folklore in print and on recordings, both 
Old World and New. 

In the Prints and Photographs Division there 
are likewise a number of special collections that 
are important to the study of the American 
Negro. Included are the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration collection, the Lomax collection of singers 
of folk songs, and the Ulmann collection relating 
to rural inhabitants of the upland regions of the 
southern United States. Also in that division is 
a collection of the American Colonization Society, 
containing original photographs of Liberian of- 
ficials, life in Liberia, and of Americans associ- 
ated with the society. The Frances Benjamin 
Johnston collection contains photographs of 
Negro educational institutions, and photographs 
by Mathew Brady and others show something 
of the role of the Negro in the Civil War. There 
are portraits of prominent Negroes by Carl Van 
Vechten and others, an NAacP collection, a Har- 
mon Foundation collection, and an extensive 
motion picture collection. 

The Murray Collection of more than 1,450 
books, pamphlets, and broadsides by Negro au- 
thors deserves special mention because of the 
rare materials it contains. Assembled by a former 
staff member who bequeathed it to the Library, 
the collection was received in 1926. 

The Library’s General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division coordinates the preparation of 
bibliographies throughout the Library and pre- 
pares many of them itself. The division was re- 
sponsible for the well-known Guide to the Study 
of the United States of America, published in 




















Rev. William McLain, financial secretary and treasurer of the American Colonization Society. From his earliest 
association with the society in 1840, Dr. McLain proved himself indispensable in raising funds, chartering and 
equipping vessels, providing for and dispatching thousands of emigrants, and in managing, from Washington, the 
affairs of the society in Liberia. “For thirty-two years,” his obituary in the society’s 57th annual report stated, 
“no one did more than he in guiding the counsels, defending the principles, and conducting the operations of the 
Society.” Photograph from the society’s collection in the Prints and Photographs Division. 
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1960, and is currently at work on a supplement. 
A selected bibliography on the Negro in the 
United States, based on the Library’s collections, 
is also being prepared by Mrs. Dorothy B. Por- 
ter, Librarian of the Negro Collection at Howard 
University, for publication by the Library of 
Congress. The division’s African Section, estab- 
lished in 1960, has made major bibliographic 
contributions to the study of the Negro in Africa 
and to the identification of official publications 
of African governments, of which the Library 
has probably the largest collection in the United 
States. 

Copies of the Library’s printed catalog cards 
may be purchased, with orders placed for all 


cards under a given subject heading, such as 
Negro Literature, Negro Poetry, and Negroes, or 
restricted to cards for books in certain languages 
only, or for books published since a given date. 
It is also possible to place a standing order for 
cards on desired subjects, to be supplied as they 
are printed. 

Of course any scholar who comes to the Li- 
brary of Congress to perform research, in any of 
the special divisions or in the main reading rooms, 
can avail himself of the services of the Library’s 
reference staff, which will give all possible as- 
sistance in making use of catalogs and reference 
sources to facilitate locating relevant published 
and unpublished material. 


NOTES 


*For the views of one scholar on this subject, see 
August Meier’s “Black America as a Research Field: 
Some Comments,” AHA Newsletter, 6: 18-23 (April 
1968). 

* Remarks on the balancing and testing of manu- 
script sources have been made by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., in an article “On the Writing of Contemporary 
History” in The Atlantic, 219: 69-74 (March 1967), 
and by Donald R. McCoy, “Underdeveloped Sources 
of Understanding in American History,” The Journal 
of American History, 54: 255-270 (September 1967). 

* There are three volumes describing the accessions 
to the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress 
to July 1938: U.S. Library of Congress, Handbook of 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress (Washington, 
1918) ; Curtis W. Garrison, List of Manuscript Collec- 
tions in the Library of Congress to July 1931 (Wash- 
ington, 1932), reprinted from American Historical As- 
sociation, Annual Report, 1930, vol. 1, p. 123-249; and 
C. Percy Powell, List of Manuscript Collections Re- 
ceived in the Library of Congress, July 1931 to July 
1938 (Washington, 1939), reprinted from American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1937, vol. 1, p. 
113-145. The Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, particularly down to 1943, contains descriptions 
of manuscript accessions. Since 1943, the Library of 
Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions 
(now the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress) 
has reported on the more important accessions. A large 
number of Library of Congress collections are described 
in The National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections, now consisting of six volumes for the report- 
ing period 1959-67 and one index volume. In Philip 
M. Hamer’s A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in 
the United States (New Haven, 1961), collections of 
the Library of Congress are listed on p. 84-125. Some 
published and many unpublished registers, or finding 


aids, are available in the Manuscript Division for indi- 
vidual collections. 

‘Such collections may also contain much of value 
that is not national in character. The James K. Polk 
Papers come to mind. From that very full and very 
political collection, John Spencer Bassett derived his 
volume on The Southern Plantation Overseer as Re- 
vealed in His Letters (Northhampton, Mass., 1925). 

5 An asterisk is used throughout this report to denote 
groups of manuscripts that may be consulted only by 
special permission. Such permission should be requested 
through the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 

*E. Franklin Frazier, “The Booker T. Washington 
Papers,” QJCA, 2: 23-31 (February 1945). Louis R. 
Harlan, who is preparing a biography of Washington, 
as well as an edition of his letters, has pointed out in 
“Booker T. Washington and the White Man’s Bur- 
den,” American Historical Review, 71: 441n (January 
1966), that the Washington papers are “an important 
neglected source on early American Negro contacts 
with Africa.” Dr. Harlan has made a number of help- 
ful suggestions concerning the Washington papers and 
other collections. 

* The Squier papers have been utilized in the manner 
described by William R. Stanton in The Leopard’s 
Spots (Chicago, 1960). 

® Paul J. Scheips has told the story of “Lincoln and 
the Chiriqui Colonization Project” in the Journal of 
Negro History, 37: 418-453 (October 1952). 

® John C. Broderick, “Emerson and Moorfield Storey: 
A Lost Journal Found,” American Literature, 38: 177- 
186 (May 1966). 

” Francis L. Broderick, W. E. B. DuBois, Negro 
Leader in a Time of Crisis (Stanford, 1959), p. 234. 

™See Benjamin A. Botkin (ed.), Lay My Burden 
Down (Chicago, 1945). 
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At the end of the calendar year 1968, Lessing made his initial gift to the Library in 1943, and 
J. Rosenwald of Jenkintown, Pa., presented 10 __ thus last year marked the silver anniversary of its 
important new titles for addition to the Library’s ; 
renowned Rosenwald Collection. Mr. Rosenwald Frederick R. Goff is Chief of the Rare Book Division. 
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existence as a national collection. The present 
donation represents the 11th time since the origi- 
nal gift was made that books and manuscripts 
have been transferred from Mr. Rosenwald’s 
private library to the collection he has established 
in the Library of Congress. In addition, the Li- 
brary has purchased some 26 volumes through 
the Rosenwald Fund, established last year from 
the sale of certain duplicates in the collection. 

Exclusive of the extensive reference library 
that supplements the collection, the block books, 
the other rare printed books, and the medieval 
and Renaissance manuscripts now total more 
than 2,500 distinct pieces chosen primarily to 
detail the history of the illustrated book from the 
15th century to the present day. Reflecting the 
exacting taste and connoisseurship of one of the 
great American collectors of the present genera- 
tion, this extraordinary collection could not be 
duplicated today, and few libraries in the world 
can match it both for its excellence and for the 
extent of its coverage. 

The latest gift, which includes four excep- 
tional incunabula, together with two recent pur- 
chases, brings the number of printed books of 
the 15th century in the collection to a total of 
553. The earliest of the new books is a copy of 
the second of two volumes of the Epistolae of 
Saint Hieronymus, printed anonymously at 
Parma in 1480. Although there are no textual il- 
lustrations, the fore edges of the pages were 
painted by Cesare Vecellio in the 16th century, 
and thus the volume is pertinent to the Rosenwald 
Collection. The fore edges of the right margin 
reveal the saint dressed in his cardinal’s robes and 
writing at his desk beneath an arch; a lion reclines 
at his feet. The bottom edges carry a crucifix, and 
a skull and two diagonals decorate the top edges. 
This is a fine tall copy in its original contempo- 
rary blind-stamped Italian binding of pinkish- 
brown leather with the original bosses at the four 
corners and at the center of both front and back 
covers. Four brass hasps are affixed to the front 
cover, but the leather and brass clasps originally 
attached to the back covers are no longer present. 
This volume was formerly a part of the Biblio- 


On the preceding page, a detail from the volume com- 
memorating the funeral of Prince Albert, Archduke of 
Austria and Governor of the Netherlands. Another part 
of the procession appears at the end of the article. 


Portrait of Saint Gregory I, Pope from 590 to 604, 
from the Italian Renaissance edition of his Moralia. 


théque Pillone, which was dispersed a decade 
ago. 

"To the 28 printed editions and manuscript 
versions of the Book of Hours dating from the 
15th and 16th centuries two more have been 
added. One edition, printed at Paris by Philippe 
Pigouchet and dated April 19, 1494, is bound in 
stamped vellum (Third Census H-376) . The text 
follows the Roman usage. A year later Adrian 
van Liesvelt printed at Antwerp an edition in 
Dutch of indeterminate usage (Third Census 
H-431). This copy with the distinguished Huth 
provenance is in a contemporary panel-stamped 
Dutch binding. The panel, which appears on 
both covers, shows within a floriated frame the 
figure of Christ in the act of blessing with a 
sceptered orb in his left hand. This panel, meas- 
uring 93 x 58 millimeters and of North Dutch 
origin, is reproduced in Het Boek (1954) from 
the binding on a manuscript dated 1458, which 
is now in the public library at Valenciennes. The 
Library’s example was included in the exhibit of 
fine bindings held in London in 1891 under the 
auspices of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Both 
editions are lavishly illustrated and are indeed 
quite rare, for only the single copies in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York are otherwise 
recorded in American ownership. 

Another illustrated book of paramount im- 
portance is the edition in Italian of the Moralia 
by Saint Gregory I (Third Census G-435) . This 
was printed in Florence in 1486 by Nicolaus 
Laurentii. Some copies, including this one, con- 
tain a large and imposing woodcut frontispiece 
of the saint measuring 105% by 7 inches. This is a 
factotum cut in several parts, which means that 
different saints’ heads might easily have been 
substituted for Gregory’s; however, no such other 
use of this cut has been located. The date of its 
execution remains uncertain; the cut appears to 
be later than the book itself and may have been 
added as late as the 16th century. 

Equally important in the history of illustration 
is Saint Catherine of Siena’s Libro della divina 
dottrina, printed at Venice by Matteo Capcasa 
for Lucantonio Giunta and dated May 17, 1494 
(Third Census C-284). The volume is illustrated 
with three fine textual woodcuts, a title border, 
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and the printer’s device, all possessing high artis- 
tic merit. The three engravings within the text 
respectively show Saint Catherine presenting her 
books to two noble ladies; dictating, while en- 
tranced, to three scribes in a scriptorium; and 
worshiping at an altar. This mystical dialogue 
occupies a significant position in Italian litera- 
ture, as has been pointed out. “In a language 
which is singularly poor in mystical works it 
stands with the Divina Commedia as one of the 
two supreme attempts to express the eternal in 
the symbolism of a day, to paint the union of the 
soul with the suprasensible while still imprisoned 
in the flesh.” The colophon of this edition is 
known in two states; in this copy, presumably 
the earlier, the date is incorrectly given as 1483, 
and “zonta” appears rather than the abbreviated 
form “zdta.” 

The sixth incunabulum acquired during the 
year is not illustrated but was purchased because 


Portrait of the Flemish geographer Gerardus Mercator 
from Jean Jacques Boissard’s Icones quinquaginta 
virorum illustrium. 


it is bound with an illustrated book of later date, 
Vivaldus’ Opus regale of 1508. The 15th-century 
work is a copy of Johannes Carthusiensis’ Nosce 
te with four other tracts, printed at Heidelberg 
by Heinrich Knoblochtzer after July 6, 1489 
(Third Census J-275). The innermost leaves of 
six signatures (C, D, F, H, K, and M) are lack- 
ing, so that the present copy is short 12 leaves of 
the 100 which comprise a complete copy. These 
missing leaves were never present; the imperfec- 
tion results from improper assemblage of the un- 
bound sheets. 

Two illustrated 16th-century books given by 
Mr. Rosenwald are remarkable both for their il- 
lustrations and their bindings. The earlier is a 
copy of Camillo Agrippa’s Trattato di sctentia 
d’arme (Rome, 1553), a justly famous book in 
the history of fencing with 55 engraved figures 
depicting naked men demonstrating thrusts and 
parries appropriate to the art. In addition there 
are an engraved portrait of the author and two 
large plates, one showing him seated among a 
group of mathematicians, the other showing him 
torn between groups of Venetians and Romans 
who presumably are claiming his services. These 
latter two illustrations have been attributed to 
Michelangelo. The magnificent contemporary 
olive morocco binding on this copy is stamped in 
gold in the Roman style. The arms on the covers 
remain unidentified. 

The other 16th-century work in the recent 
gift is a copy in four volumes of Jean Jacques 
Boissard’s Icones quinquaginta virorum illus- 
trium, published at Frankfurt by Theodore de 
Bry between 1597 and 1599. It contains 198 por- 
traits of famous men, including one of Chris- 
topher Columbus that is frequently reproduced. 
This copy, bound in red morocco at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, was formerly owned by 
Prince Eugéne of Savoy, whose arms appear on 
front and back covers with two stamps of differ- 
ent sizes. The spines are similarly marked with 
a still smaller stamp. Sold as a duplicate by the 
Vienna State Library, it later came into the pos- 
session of Neva and Guy Littell of Kenilworth, 
Ill. 

Seventeen additional books of the 16th cen- 








tury have been purchased through the Rosen- 
wald Fund. The earliest is the edition of 
Terence’s Comoediae with five commentaries 
that Lazarus de Soardis printed at Venice in 
1504. The late Max Sander in his Le livre a 
figures italien depuis 1467-1530 (New York, 
1941), in entry 7197, quotes Prince d’Essling’s 
comment on the significance of the two full- 
page woodcuts which first appeared in the edition 
of 1497: “Les deux grands bois de cette édition 
comptent parmi les plus belles illustrations de 
cette Epoque, sans excepter méme celles du Songe 
de Polyphile; le style en est d’une habileté et 
d’un ampleur qui n’ont été surpassées par aucun 
artiste contemporain. Quant 8 la taille, elle est 4 
la hauteur du dessin, pleine de vigueur et de 
fermeté, attestant chez le graveur une rare sureté 
de main et une parfaite possession de son outil.” 

These cuts, the first showing Terence in the 
presence of his commentators and the second 
depicting a classical theater with the spectators 
in Venetian dress, appeared in the 1504 edition 
for the third time (Sander 7202) ; they were also 
used in the Venetian editions of 1499, 1507, and 
1508. The cut of the classical theater was used 
by Lazarus de Soardis again in the 1511 edition 
of Plautus’ Comoediae, a copy of which has 
been in the Library since 1923. It is thus apparent 
that Lazarus de Soardis, an active publisher and 
printer at Venice, got a lot of mileage from these 
two woodcuts. The 1504 edition is also illustrated 
with 153 small vignettes depicting the action in 
the comedies. 

Four of the new 16th-century books are dated 
1505. Pope Boniface VIII's Sextus liber decreta- 
lium, printed at Paris by Thielman Kerver for 
J. Cabiller and J. Petit, was issued together with 
two related works: Clement V’s Constitutiones 
and John XXII’s Extravagantes decretales. 
Printed in red and black, this attractive volume 
is illustrated with a large finely cut woodcut in 
the French manner, used twice, showing a Pope 
with his courtiers. A kneeling figure in the fore- 
ground addresses the Pope, wearing a tiara, who 
is looking at an open book on his lap. Emanating 
from the book is a rooted vine which, in ara- 
besque fashion, leads to five circles in a row at 
the bottom, surrounded by tendrils. Presumably 
they illustrate the text of this rare book, which 
apparently is the only one available in an Amer- 
ican collection. A similar cut is found in two ear- 
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lier editions of the Decretals printed by Johann 
Froben at Basel in 1494 and 1500, but it is a 
much weaker interpretation. 

The remaining imprint of the year 1505 is an 
edition in Italian of Thomas 4 Kempis’ Della 
imitatione di Giesu Christo, printed at Florence 
by Piero Pacini. The title page is embellished 
with a Florentine woodcut (92 x 74 mm.) of the 
crucified Christ within an attractive Renaissance 
border. Christ supports a cross in his left hand 
and his right hand bleeds into a chalice. This 
cut appeared in an earlier edition of 1493 and 
in Jacopo Passavanti’s Specchio di vera Peniten- 
tia, printed at Florence in 1496. It makes an in- 
teresting comparison with the title cut (97 x 90 
mm.) used in the 1514 edition of the same text 
of the Imitatione, printed at Florence by Philippo 
di Giunta; a copy of this edition was also ac- 
quired last year. 

Two full-page woodcuts by a young artist who 
grew up in the printing office of Johannes 
Griininger at Strassburg decorate the text of 
Johannes Geiler von Kaisersberg’s Predig der 
Himelfart Marie, printed at Strassburg in 1512. 
This is a rare edition, with other copies recorded 
at Yale and the University of California, of a 
volume of sermons by a noted German preacher, 
a number of whose other writings, also illustrated, 
are represented in the Rosenwald Collection. 
Paul Kristeller in his Strassburger Biicher Illus- 
tration comments that the artist-illustrator is 
characterized by the extraordinarily fine lines, the 
composition, and the scenic backgrounds; his 
faces are excellent, and in his expressive heads 
there are traces of the youthful and serious ex- 
pression of Schongauer’s figures. 

A large woodcut in the manner of Hans 
Springinklee on the title page of another acqui- 
sition depicts the author, Johannes Trithemius, 
presenting a book to Emperor Maximilian. The 
book is entitled Liber octo quaestionum ad Max- 
imilianum Cesarem, printed at Oppenheim for 
Johannes Hasselberger in 1515. This volume also 
possesses interest as Americana since the author 
discusses the religion of the inhabitants of the 
newly discovered islands in the great sea. 

The oldest of three early 16th-century French 
books is the lavishly illustrated edition of J. L. 
Vivaldus’ Opus regale, printed at Lyons by Jean 
de Vingle in 1508. The title is in red and black 
within a composite woodcut border; more than 
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Two works printed at Lyons in the early part of the 
16th century both contain woodcuts by the artist 
Guillaume Le Roy: On the left is the title page from 
Petrus de Natalibus’ Catalogus sanctorum et gestorum 
eorum, showing Stephen Gueynard, printer of the 
volume, kneeling before the cross. On the right is 
Saint Louis IX, King of France, at prayer, from J. 
L. Vivaldus’ Opus regale. 


100 pages have similar borders, and the text is 
illustrated with nine remarkable full-page wood- 
cuts, believed to be the work of the famous Lyon- 
ese painter Guillaume Le Roy. Among the sub- 
jects treated are Saint Peter and Saint Paul, Saint 
Louis, and King Solomon on his throne. Within 
the text there is an interesting tract on the fleurs- 
de-lis of the Kings of France. The only copies of 
this book recorded by the National Union Cata- 
log are the three at Harvard; one, which is in- 
complete, is described by Ruth Mortimer under 
entry 552 in Harvard’s Catalogue of Books and 
Manuscripis, Part I: French 16th Century Books 
(Cambridge, 1964). 

Another fine artist is responsible for a full-page 
woodcut of the “Studiosus Palestrites,” found at 
the end of Jacques Le Févre d’Etaples’ Epitome 
compendiosaque introductio in libros arithme- 
ticos divi Severini Boetii, printed at Paris by 
Henri Estienne and dated March 15, 1510. The 
woodcut shows a scholar seated on a throne with 
an open book of mathematics in one hand and a 
pen in the other; this was used six weeks earlier 
in another mathematics textbook from Estienne’s 
press, Charles de Bouvelles’ Liber de intel- 
lectu . . ., dated February 1, 1510. Both editions 
display an attractive woodcut title border in 
which angels support the arms of the University 
of Paris. 

Stephen Gueynard’s second edition of Petrus 
de Natalibus’ Catalogus sanctorum et gestorum 
eorum, printed at Lyons in 1514, bears a direct 
relationship to Vivaldus’ Opus regale of 1508, 
described above. The woodcuts and borders are 
by the same artist, Guillaume Le Roy. Since they 
had been used earlier in the first edition of 1508, 
the illustrations are absolutely contemporary with 
those in the Vivaldus. The title cut shows the 
printer Gueynard kneeling before the cross. Two 
important woodcuts, the Crucifixion and the 
Annunciation within Renaissance borders, are 
found at the beginning of the text; five scenes 
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from the life of Christ are appropriately placed 
throughout the text as are innumerable vignettes 
relating to various saints and their martyrdoms. 

Next in this chronological presentation comes 
the 1520 Venetian edition of Ovid’s Fastorum 
libri, printed by Joannes Tacuinus de Tridino. 
The title page of this attractive Renaissance book 
is printed in red and black within a woodcut 
border, and the text contains six large woodcut 
illustrations in the typical Venetian style. All of 
these illustrations had appeared earlier in the 
1508 edition from the same press, but the large 
initials apparently based on Pacioli’s designs are 
new. 

The earliest English book among the year’s 
acquisitions is a copy of the first edition of Henry 
VIII's Assertio septem sacramentorum adversus 








Carthusiensium. The woodcut, 
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Martin Lutherum, printed at London by Richard 
Pynson and dated July 1521. Another copy of 
this attack against Luther and his heresies, 
printed on vellum, was sent by King Henry to 
Pope Leo X. In recognition of this support, the 
Pope bestowed upon the King the title of Fidei 
Defensor (Defender of the Faith), which the 
English monarch retains to this day. In Printing 
and the Mind of Man, a catalog of exhibitions 
held at the British Museum and Earls Court in 
London in 1963, the Assertio was described in 
entry 179 as “having one of the most fateful im- 


pacts upon Western civilization of any printed 
book.” King Henry, having made so absolute 
an admission of Papal authority, was later to 
resent the Pope’s opposition to his divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon; the dispute that resulted 
had repercussions of profound meaning for all 
Englishmen. 

The Library’s paper copy of the Assertio meas- 
ures 236 x 165 millimeters; the original leather 
covers, now rebacked, are decorated with double 
panels of the English royal arms and the Tudor 
rose; the rose carries the motto “Hec rosa vir- 
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Woodcut depicting the 
Crucifixion from the 
16th-century French Missale 
secundum ordinem 





one of three in the volume, 
faces the opening page of the 
Canon of the Mass. 
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Saint Afra with lion and 
dragon decorates the verso 
of the fifth leaf of the 
Legenda de sancto Faustino 
e Iouita (1534 edition). 
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tutis de celo missa sereno Eternu florens regia 
sceptra feret.” The panels were designed by the 
binder John Reynes expressly for special presen- 
tation copies that King Henry himself may have 
ordered. The title page is embellished with a 
woodcut border copied from one designed by 
Hans Holbein for Johann Froben of Basel. 

The Assertio was reprinted several times in 
England and on the Continent. Two later Euro- 
pean editions have been in the Library’s posses- 
sion for many years. One was printed at Antwerp 
in 1522, and the other, without imprint and un- 
dated, may have been printed at Mainz that same 
year by John Schoeffer. Martin Luther himself 
was not long in publishing replies to Henry 
VIII’s attack upon him, and two of these re- 
sponses are available in duplicate in the Rare 
Book Division. Entitled Contra Henricum Regem 
Angliae Martinus Luther and Antwortt teutsch 
Mart. Luthers auff Konig Henrichs von Engel- 
land buch, they were both printed at Wittemberg 
in 1522. 

To the select group of editions of the Missal 
there has been added a fine copy of the Missale 
secundum ordinem Carthustensium from the edi- 
tion printed at Lyons by Simon Bevilaqua in 
1517. In addition to a profusion of historiated 
initials it is illustrated with three splendid large 
woodcuts depicting respectively Saint Bruno, the 
founder of the order; Christ enthroned; and the 
Crucifixion. The artist of the Crucifixion scene is 
also responsible for a similar cut of this subject 
which he prepared for a Sarum Missal that was 
printed at Paris by N. Prevost in 1527; a single 
vellum leaf containing this cut is also available in 
the Rosenwald Collection and furnishes an inter- 
esting comparison. 

A striking woodcut of the decapitated John the 
Baptist is reproduced in the edition of the Pro- 
verbios de Seneca printed at Seville by Jacopo 
Cromberger in 1528. According to James P. R. 
Lyell’s Early Book Illustration in S pain (London, 
1926) , this cut, which has no direct relationship 
to the text of the book, was used earlier in an 
edition of Juan de Padilla’s Retablo de la vida de 
cristo, printed by Jacopo Cromberger in 1518; 
it was used again by another Seville printer, Juan 
Varela of Salamanca, in the 1521 edition of 
Padilla’s Los doce triumphos, a copy of which 
is available in the Rosenwald Collection. 
Through correspondence with Clara L. Penney, 
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Curator of Manuscripts and Rare Books at the 
Hispanic Society of America, we have learned 
of two even earlier appearances of this woodcut, 
one in the virtually unknown 1505 edition of 
Padilla’s Los doce triumphos, printed by Varela, 
the other in Cromberger’s 1512 edition of Sen- 
eca’s Proverbios, a copy of which is available in 
the Hispanic Society. 

The title of the 1528 Proverbios is also a wood- 
cut, one that was used earlier in an edition of 
1500, printed at Seville by Johann Pegnitzer and 
Magnus Herbst; a copy of the 1500 edition is 
available in the Library of Congress. These vol- 
umes testify to another interchange of a woodcut 
among early Spanish printers. A further point of 
interest in the 1528 Proverbios is the fact that 
it issued from the famous Cromberger printing 
office in Seville, which was responsible for the 
establishment of the first press in Mexico in 1539. 

Among the gifts presented by Mr. Rosenwald 
in 1964 was a copy of the 1490 Brescia illustrated 
edition of the Legenda de sancto Faustino e 
Touita. It seemed singularly appropriate, there- 
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fore, for the Library to secure a copy of the 
second edition of 1534, also printed at Brescia, 
which came up at auction in London on Decem- 
ber 2, 1968. The Library was the successful bid- 
der, and the Rosenwald Collection is now the 
proud possessor of both editions, which appar- 


page in the copy in the British Museum, where 
five small cuts representing various saints ap- 
pear. The preceding page in the Rosenwald copy 
contains at the bottom five lines of text printed 
in red; this represents a further variation from 
the British Museum copy. The 1534 edition, with 

















Engraving of the Cumaean 
sibyl from a 17-century 
series by 

Thomas de Leu. 


Portrait of Michelangelo on 
the title page of the second 
part of Giacomo Barozzio 
Vignola’s Regola delli cinque 
ordini d’architettura, printed 
at Siena about 1635. 
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ently are not otherwise represented in American 
ownership. The earlier edition contains a fine 
title cut of the two brothers, Saints Faustinus and 
Jovita, and on the verso of the eighth leaf is a 
cut of Saint Afra between a lion and a dragon. 
This cut is not present on the corresponding 
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the distinguished Dyson Perrins provenance, also 
contains a title cut showing the two brothers and 
Saint Apollonius within a border of arabesques. 
A large cut of Saint Afra with the lion and 
dragon is found on the verso of the fifth leaf. 
Further information is provided by the Dyson 











Perrins catalog, Italian Book-Illustrations and 
Early Printing (Oxford, 1914), under entry 256. 

Of the two remaining 16th-century books, the 
first to be described is the Constitutiones Fratrum 
Mendicantium Sacri Ordinis Divi Hieronymi, 
without imprint, but probably printed at Venice 
about 1538. It contains a full-page woodcut of 
Saint Jerome bestowing the rules of his order, 
signed with the monogram “z.a.” This is a splen- 
did example of early 16th-century northern Ital- 
ian illustration. The attribution to Zoan Andrea 
has been suggested, and if proved would make 
this a highly unusual example of his work. The 
volume represents the first printed edition of the 
constitutions of the Hermits of Saint Jerome of 
Fiesole. Contemporaneous with it and similar 
in nature is a copy of I] Padre San Benedetto con 
Pespositione d’el R. Padre Rogiero di Barletta 
(Parma, 1539) with an interesting title cut show- 
ing Saint Benedict bestowing his rules on Brother 
Roger, who kneels before him. The volume con- 
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tains the rules of Saint Benedict with a com- 
mentary in Italian. Harvard is the only library 
credited with a copy in the National Union 
Catalog. 

Recent purchases have brought to the collec- 
tion four 17th-century books of high interest and 
special pertinence. The earliest is a series of en- 
gravings of 12 sibyls by Thomas de Leu. The en- 
gravings are in the form of medallion portraits 
within richly ornamented frames; at the bottom 
of each portrait is engraved text, also framed. 
The edition was issued with an allegorical en- 
graved title page without imprint or date. There 
is reason to believe, however, that Paris was the 
place of printing, and the date was probably 
near the beginning of the 17th century or earlier. 
In addition to the engravings of the 12 sibyls 
this copy contains two plates, one of the Virgin 
Mary and the other the Agnus Dei. It carries the 
elaborate ex libris of William Stirling Maxwell, 
historian and virtuoso, whose collection of 16th- 
century engravings and blocks for head and tail 
pieces was probably unrivaled. 

Giacomo Barozzio Vignola’s Regola delli 
cinque ordini d’architettura, printed at Siena by 
Bernardino Oppi about 1635, is important not 
only for the fine architectural plates by one of 
the great architects of the Italian Renaissance 
but also for the portrait of Michelangelo which 
appears on the title page of the second part. A 
portrait of Vignola is on the title page of the 
first part. The architectural plates are con- 
cerned with details of the five orders, portals, and 
mantelpieces. 

For a number of years the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion has included a fine copy of Agostino 
Ramelli’s Le diverse et artificiose machine, 
printed at Paris in 1588. In 1965, it was de- 
scribed in this journal as the most comprehensive 
early book on machinery, devoted principally to 
hydraulics or mechanisms of warfare. Last year 
a German translation of this fascinating produc- 
tion, entitled Schatzkammer mechanischer 
Kiinste, was purchased. This volume was printed 
at Leipzig in 1620, with Ramelli’s original illus- 
trations re-engraved by Andreas Bretschneider. 
The German edition appears to be a true rarity 
since we have been unable to discover another 
copy in this country. 

The only “festival” book among the new ac- 
cessions is a copy of the volume that was pre- 
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pared to commemorate the death of Prince 
Albert, Archduke of Austria and Governor of the 
Netherlands, who died on July 13, 1621. His 
widow Isabella, the daughter of Philip II of 
Spain, arranged an open competition for the 
décor of the funeral. The winner was Jacques 
Francquart. The elaborate funeral ceremony 
took place in the church of St. Gudule at Brussels 
on March 29, 1622. The book under discussion is 
the official record of the occasion. The prefatory 
material of 12 leaves by E. Puteano, the king’s 
historiographer, is in Latin, French, Flemish, and 
Spanish and includes a life of Archduke Albert. 
The 64 plates and the frontispiece were engraved 
by Corneille Galle after Francquart. The volume 
itself, an oblong folio, was printed at Louvain by 
Henricus Hastenius in 1623. One of the two large 
folio folding plates depicts the catafalque and the 
other a great chariot. All ranks of society were 
represented at the funeral, and they are shown in 
procession dressed in appropriate costumes, with 
their bearings and attendants. 

Charles Le Brun’s La Grande Galerie de Ver- 
sailles (Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1752) is a 
lavish publication copiously illustrated with the 
paintings designed by the artist to decorate the 
ceiling of the great “Hall of Mirrors” at Ver- 
sailles and the Halls of Peace and War that flank 
it. This is a large folio volume worthy of the 
grandeur of the palace to which it is devoted. 

The great tradition of fine French printing is 
exemplified by Pierre Didot’s sumptuous folio 
edition of the works of Virgil, which Didot pub- 
lished in 1789 in an edition of 250 copies. The 
Rosenwald gift copy, number 184, is handsomely 
bound in red cross-grain morocco, gold tooled, 
with blue watered-silk doublures. The engraved 
illustrations in the romantic style are by Francois 
Gérard and Anne-Louis Girodet. In addition 
there is a separate set of 45 engravings, some 
without legends and some in several states. There 
are also two original drawings by Girodet. It is 
apparent that a number of the illustrations in the 
series of 45 were executed from the original de- 
signs of David, a fact not hitherto noticed. 

By purchase the collection has acquired a copy 
of Torquato Tasso’s Aminta, favola boschereccia, 
printed at Paris in 1813 by Nepoeu, with the 
types of Pierre Didot. This charming book is il- 
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lustrated with six stipple engravings, one of which 
is signed by Pierre-Paul Prudhon, printed in two 
impressions each. Five are in color, as are the 
five historiated headpieces designed by Alexandre 
Desenne. This copy, uncut and in beautiful, 
fresh condition, is a fine example of the technical 
processes used to create color illustrations. 

An illustrated volume of surpassing interest 
was presented by another French artist of a later 
epoch, Théodore Chassériau, to his friend Comte 
Oscar de Ranchicourt on the occasion of the lat- 
ter’s wedding in 1837. The volume itself is a 
French prayer book of no especial distinction, but 
Chassériau, who at the time was only 18, extra- 
illustrated it with 12 original, signed drawings 
of religious and saintly subjects. The little prayer 
book was specially bound in black morocco with 
silver mountings of intricate design and an elab- 
orate clasp decorated with an angel who holds 
in his hands two shields that presumably repre- 
sent the armorial bearings of the married couple. 

Two works associated with Pablo Picasso com- 
plete the recent gift. In 1958 Tristan Tzara’s 
La Rose et le chien was published in an edition 
of 22 copies signed by the poet, the artist, and 
the publisher. The te:.t of the poem is presented 
in the form of three volvelles which as they are 
turned reveal different verses, These are affixed 
to a plate etched by Picasso, and under them he 
printed a curse threatening anyone who removed 
them. Picasso designed the book and provided 
an etched frontispiece and a tailpiece. Several 
years later he executed 10 expressive aquatints to 
illustrate another poem, Pierre Reverdy’s Sable 
Mouvant, published at Paris by Louis Broder in 
1967. This is an imposing publication printed 
with the greatest care on beautiful French hand- 
made paper watermarked with the publisher’s 
initials. The Rosenwald copy, number 100 in the 
series of 255, is signed by the artist. 

Last year’s report described in detail a beau- 
tiful manuscript Book of Hours that came into 
the Rosenwald Collection through the generous 
gift of James S. Collins of Haverford, Pa. Once 
again Mr. Collins has demonstrated his generosity 
by donating to the collection an exquisite manu- 
script illustrated with 120 colored miniatures of 
the finest quality. Completed in 1825, the manu- 
script was executed in India in the Persian lan- 


“The Scribe,” one of 120 colored miniatures from the manuscript given by James S. Collins. 
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guage in a style of beautiful calligraphy called 
Nastaliq. It was compiled by Lt. Col. James 
Skinner, who although half Scottish and half 
Indian by birth, was known throughout India by 
the familiar title Sahib, a term of respect for a 
European. In India he was a prominent figure 
and was considered a protector of Christianity, 
Judaism, Islam, and other minority communities 
throughout the land. The miniatures which occur 
throughout the text depict various occupations 
of the several castes, ranging from grave digger 
to emperor. They offer a valuable insight into 
the professions and trades as they were practiced 
in India in the early decades of the 19th century. 
The 292-page manuscript contains two illumi- 
nated opening anthologies as well as the minia- 
tures. The manuscript is divided into two parts. 
The first discusses the distinguishing marks, char- 
acteristics, customs, history, and rites of the dif- 
ferent castes of India, and the second discusses 
the status and position of Indian Muslims. 
According to the presentation leaf, the recip- 
ient of this manuscript was a Captain Watkins. 
Somewhat later it was acquired by Mr. Collins’ 
father, Philip S. Collins, whose ex libris is present. 


The Alfred Whital Stern Collection of 
Lincolniana 


The centennial of the Presidency of Abraham 
Lincoln ended four years ago, and since that 
time the number of new books devoted to the 
Lincoln period has dwindled to a small flow. 
While the interest in Lincoln has certainly not 
waned, there seems to be a dearth of interesting 
materials contemporary with his life and Presi- 
dency that are being offered to collectors through 
the antiquarian book dealers. This has not been 
a “Lincoln” year, but nevertheless a number of 
interesting pieces have been secured for the 
Stern Collection. 

The earliest in date is a lithographed circular 
letter of December 1858, marked “confidential,” 
from the Press & Tribune Office. The purpose 
of the letter was to solicit the aid and influence 
of those supporting Republican principles. Its 
interest for a Lincoln collection lies in a refer- 
ence to the defeated candidate for the U.S. 
Senate. The second paragraph of the letter com- 
mences “We have recently passed through a most 


exciting political contest and while it is true that 
we have lost the legislature, we have elected our 
state ticket showing that Illinois is a Republican 
State. Douglas will owe his election to the opera- 
tion of a grossly unfair apportionment law but 
Lincoln has received the suffrages of a majority 
of the people.” 

The issues and the candidates of the 1860 
campaign are highlighted in a 4-page supple- 
ment to the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 28, 
1860. The several platforms are presented as 
well as the pictures and biographies of the four 
candidates: Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, John Bell, and John C. Breckenridge. As a 
matter of incidental information the fourth page 
of this issue shows a large wood engraving of the 
new airship, actually a large balloon, called the 
City of New York, in which Professor Lowe 
hoped to traverse the Atlantic Ocean. 

Also connected with the 1860 campaign are 
two tickets listing candidates in Massachusetts, 
including, on one of them, Lincoln and Hamlin 
and on the other, Douglas and H. V. Johnson. As 
annotations in pencil indicate, Lincoln appears to 
have won handsomely in the county of Bristol. 
Such was not the case in Scott township in In- 
diana. The six leaves from the poll book record- 
ing the 1860 national election indicate that the 
electors for Douglas and Johnson received 127 
votes as against 37 polled for the electors repre- 
senting the Lincoln and Hamlin ticket. 

Two other broadsides also relate to this elec- 
tion and the attendant inauguration. One is a 
rare contemporary printing of Lincoln’s first in- 
augural address in the form of an “Extra” of the 
Fremont Journal, published at Fremont, Ohio, 
under the date line Tuesday, March 5, 1861. The 
other is technically a broadsheet, 14% by 10% 
inches, printed on both sides. This is an unsigned 
biographical account captioned “Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States of America.” 
Since it ends with the sentence “Of the troublous 
times which have fallen on the great American 
Republic since Mr. Lincoln’s elevation to office 
it is unnecessary to write at greater length,” one 
assumes that it was printed after his inaugura- 
tion and possibly after the outbreak of hostilities. 

President Lincoln issued a proclamation on 
March 30, 1863, which designated Thursday, 
April 30, in that year as a day of national humili- 
ation, fasting, and prayer. The text of this proc- 








State of Rhode Holand and Providence Plantations. 





A PROCLAMATION. 
BY THE GOVERNOR. 
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The President of the United States having issued a proclamation, which is hereto annexed, desigrating 
Thursday, April 30th, 1868, as a day of national humiliation, fasting and prayer, in accordance therewith, and 
agreeably to usage, I, WILLIAM C. COZZENS, Governor of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, do hereby recommend to my fellow citizens that the aforenamed 


THURSDAY, APRIL S3Oth, 1863, 


BE OBSERVED AS A DAY OF 


PUBLIC FASTING AND PRAYER, 


and that they assemble in their respective places of public worship, to ask the blessing of Almighty God for our 
distracted and suffering country,—which for two long years has been the theatre of the most wicked rebellion that 
ever raged in the history of the world. Humbly may we supplicate His power and aid to subdue the angry 
clements of strife, giving us the wisdom to act, and the strength to resist these desperate and wicked encroachments 
upon the best government ever devised byman. The untold miseries of this wretched war have pervaded every 
household, laid waist our country, sacrificed the lives of our people, carrying distress and anguish in its train,— 
besides, handing down, as it will, through long years of suffering, multitudes of mutilated forms of noble manhood, 
to mect us at every step in the journey of life, sad memorials of this terrible conflict. May we not hope that God’s 
good favor may again smile upon us, conquering every element of evil, changing the heart of the rebel in arms, 
and thus stop this cruel war. And while depending on God’s blessing, let us be sure we do right,—let us save 
ourselves from the fatal heresy of mistaking our politics for our loyalty, our prejudices or our self-interest for justice ; 
and let us also remember that among the enemies of our peace, are many of God’s good children, now suffering in 
anguish at their unhappy, hopeless condition, loyal and devoted, it may be, to God and our country, so far as they 
are permitted or dare to express their sentiments. May we not also ask God’s favor to aid them, and save them 
from so much suffering, and give them hope in a day of deliverance ? 

These, and all things else that we need in this day of our sorrow and trouble, may God in mercy grant us, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my hand and affixed the seal at Newport, this 
thirteenth day of a in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hanbed and 


sixty-three, and of Independence the eighty-seventh. 





WM. C. COZZENS. 


By tHE GovERNoR : 
JOHN R. BARTLETT, Secretary of State. 
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lamation is among the year’s accessions. It is 
coupled with the text of the proclamation of the 
Governor of Rhode Island, William C. Cozzens, 
dated April 13, 1863, and calling the citizens of 
the State to observe April 30 in the manner rec- 
ommended by the President. 

“President Lincoln and General Grant on 
Peace and War” is the caption of a broadside 
obviously prepared to assist the Republican cam- 
paign of 1864. There is no imprint, but the date 
of General Grant’s letter from City Point, Va., 
August 16, 1864, and his statement “I have no 
doubt but the enemy are exceedingly anxious to 
hold out until after the Presidential election” 
leave no question on this point. Lincoln’s con- 
tribution to the text takes the form of an inter- 
view he granted to Judge Joseph T. Mills and 
former Governor of Wisconsin A. W. Randall 
at Soldiers’ Home. No date is given for the inter- 
view, but volume three of that handy reference 
work Lincoln Day by Day informs us that the 
long conversation occurred on August 19, 1864. 
Judge Mills’ account of this interview was pub- 
lished in The Grand County Herald, a Wisconsin 
newspaper. Carl Sandburg writes that “Judge 
Mills . . . reported Lincoln’s words with a rare 
accuracy or he requested Lincoln to make sure 
it was correctly notated, for Nicolay and Hay 
considered it perfect as a transcript.” This was 
a particularly significant interview relating to the 
prosecution of the war and slavery, as these few 
excerpts will indicate: “My enemies pretend I 
am now Carrying on this war for the sole purpose 
of abolition. So long as I am president, it shall 
be carried on for the sole purpose of restoring 
the Union. But no human power can subdue this 
Rebellion without the use of the emancipation 
policy, and every other policy calculated to 
weaken the moral and physical forces of the Re- 
bellion.” Harper's Weekly reprinted the entire 
text as did scores of newspapers in America and 
England. The broadside edition was obviously 
issued for political propaganda since a statement 
at the bottom indicates that it was for sale by all 
news agents at the price of one dollar per 100. 

A transcript of the letter of condolence written 
by Queen Victoria to Mrs. Lincoln on April 29, 
1865, is another interesting acquisition in the 
documentation of Lincoln’s assassination. The 
original letter was presented to the Library of 
Congress in 1927 by Mrs. Robert Todd Lincoln. 








It had been written by Queen Victoria with the 
expectation that it would be published and 
thereby help to strengthen the ties between Great 
Britain and the United States, which had been 
strained during the Civil War. The Lincoln fam- 
ily, however, considered the letter too personal in 
character, and the text was withheld from the 
public until it reached the Library of Congress 
in 1927. 

The transcript which has recently been ac- 
quired poses many questions. It is written in pur- 
ple ink on a small piece of white wove stationery, 
measuring 734 x 41% inches. The handwriting 
appears to be that of an unidentified American 
lady. Textually there are a few differences; the 
transcript is captioned “Copy of a letter from/ 
Queen Victoria to/ Mrs. President Lincoln./ 
Osborn [sic]. April 1865.” The month date 29 is 
omitted. Only three words are underlined: “No 
one can better appreciate than J can, who am 
myself utterly broken hearted by the loss of my 
own beloved husband, who was the light of my 
life.’ The original has nine underlined words, 
including in the foregoing sentence both “ut- 
terly” and “light,” which are also capitalized. . 
The transcript inserts the word “own” in the 
phrase “your sufferings,” and “this hour of heavy 
affliction” is rendered “their hour of heavy 
affliction.” Despite these differences it would ap- 
pear that the source of the transcription was 
either the original letter or possibly the draft of 
the original now in the royal archives at Windsor. 

To the impressive assemblage of assassination 
newspapers two issues of the Cincinnati Daily 
Commercial for April 19 and April 29, 1865, 
have been added. Finally, a representative group 
of contemporary envelopes with Lincoln’s por- 
trait and sheet music relating to the Lincoln 
era conclude this portion of the report. 


Other Acquisitions 


The most interesting piece of early Americana 
that has come into the Library’s possession is the 
rare broadside of the Address to the President of 
the United States made by the Quakers at the 
Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of 1789 (Evans 
21844). It is a laudatory letter filled with adula- 
tion and best wishes for George Washington’s 
Presidency. The broadside, printed at Philadel- 

















phia by Daniel Humphreys, also contains the text 
of Washington’s well-composed and thoughtful 
reply, which concludes: 


Your principles and conduct are well known to me; 
and it is doing the people called Quakers no more than 
justice to say that (except their declining to share with 
others the burthen of the common defence) there is 
no denomination among us who are more exemplary 
and useful citizens. 

I assure you very explicitly that in my opinion the 
conscientious scruples of all men should be treated 
with great delicacy and tenderness; and it is my wish 
and desire, that the laws may always be extensively 
accommodated to them, as a due regard to the pro- 
tection and essential interests of the nation may justify 
and permit. 


Two other copies of this fine historical docu- 
ment with its timely message are also known; 
these are in the possession of the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. 

Two other 18th-century pieces of American 
printing, both having Connecticut interest, were 
obtained during the year. The earlier contains 
the text of Daniel W. Lewis’ Oration on the 
Death of Mr. Eli Kelsey, a Senior in Yale-Col- 
lege, printed at New Haven by Josiah Meigs in 
1788 (Evans 21200). As text for the oration the 
title page contains these lines, from Shakespeare: 


What’s noble 
Let’s do it 
And make Death proud to take us 


The other work is the third American edition 
of Henry Mackenzie’s The Man of Feeling, re- 
printed at Litchfield by Thomas Collier. The 
first American edition dated 1782 followed the 
first English edition by 11 years. The Litchfield 
edition is undated, but it very likely followed 
closely after the Philadelphia edition of 1791. 

An interesting earlier source book of Ameri- 
cana is a copy of Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza’s 
classic text in its German translation, entitled 
Ein neuwe kurtze doch wahrhafftige Beschrei- 
bung . . . Kénigreichs China, printed at Frank- 
furt am Main in 1589. In the Quarterly Journal 
for May 1957 we dwelt at some length on the 
importance of this fascinating book whose final 
chapters are devoted to the Spanish Southwest. 
Of the 37 distinct editions recorded by Henry 
Wagner in his bibliography of that area, the 
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Library now possesses 15, including the above 
German translation. It was published four years 
after the appearance at Rome of the original edi- 
tion in Spanish, also among the editions in the 
Library. 

Three pamphlets of great rarity are dated 
1859. They are guide books to the newly dis- 
covered gold regions in territory then in Kansas 
and Nebraska, but now identified with Colorado: 


[Oliver, John W.] 

Guide to the new gold region of western Kansas and 
Nebraska, with tables of distances and an accurate 
map. New York, John W. Oliver, 1859. 


Olmstead, Samuel R. 


The gold mines of Kansas and Nebraska. New York, 
1859. 


Pacific Railroad of Missouri. The old established and 
most reliable route to Kansas, Nebraska, and all points 
on the Missouri River. [Chicago or St. Louis, 1859] 


THE 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


HAS BEEN IN OPERATION TO 


JEFFERSON CITY 


For the past three years ;—during the last season it has 
been opened to 


TIPTON, 


163 MILES FROM ST. LOUIS, 


And is considered the most substantial and complete of 
any Road in the West— 


Leaving the great outfiting point, ST. LOUIS, and term- 


inating at TIPTON, in the richest agricultural 
portion of the State, 


Necessary Outfits, Provisions, 
STOCK, AND CONVEYANCES, 
Can be obtained at the most favorable Prices. 


Having numerous and important 


STAGE CONNECTIONS, 
different Routes, by the best of Roads, may be taken. 




































£2. 
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Of the guide by John W. Oliver, three other 
perfect copies are known. The Olmstead guide 
appears to be unique, and the last pamphlet listed 
is apparently one of two surviving copies. Oliver’s 
guide, with a large, elaborate, and detailed map 
showing the best routes to Denver, contains let- 
ters from various prospectors who had visited the 
gold regions during the fall of 1858 and reported 
on the new El Dorado. The pamphlet also fur- 
nishes tables of distances for the various routes 
and the attendant charges. One can readily un- 
derstand why so few copies have survived, for 
would-be Argonauts of 1859 eagerly bought 
them up. Olmstead’s guide is much shorter and 
contains a map showing only the rail route from 
Boston to Fort Leavenworth, the terminus of the 
Toledo, Wabash and Great Western Rail Road. 


The pamphlet issued by the Pacific Railroad of 
Missouri has a fine map of the area concerned, 
and it gives the mileages and describes conditions 
on the various overland routes from Kansas City 
or Leavenworth. Together these three important 
pamphlets, which were secured at the fourth 
Streeter sale (April 23, 1968), constitute source 
material of primary interest relating to the West; 
they now join a half dozen similar guide books 
of the same date and region. 

In the same sale the Library also purchased 
a copy of the Synopsis of the Sand Creek Inves- 
tigation (Denver, June 1865) , addressed “To the 
People of Colorado.” The text comprises Col. 
John M. Chivington’s defense for his attack on 
the Indians at Sand Creek on November 27, 
1864. The attack was often called the Chivington 
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Map issued by the Pacific Railroad of Missouri showing the central route to the gold region. 


Massacre, as about 450 Indian warriors were 
killed together with a number of women and 
children. This provoked a Congressional investi- 
gation. Three separate hearings were held, but 
no official action was taken although Chivington 
was castigated for his role in the action. In his 
defense he secured affidavits from a number of 
fellow officers, including the important testimony 
of Stephen Decatur. The Colorado Legislature 
passed a resolution of thanks to Chivington, but 
the event still remains the most controversial in 
all of Colorado’s history. This is one of a proba- 
ble four of five extant copies of Chivington’s 
defense. 

In the part of this report devoted to the Rosen- 


wald Collection mention was made of Agostino 
Ramelli’s work on machinery, entitled in its Ger- 
man translation of 1620 Schatzkammer mecha- 
nischer Kiinste. Another early work on machines 
is Nicolas Grollier de Serviere’s Recueil 
d’ouvrages curieux, first published at Lyon in 
1719. A copy of the first edition has been in the 
Library for at least a century. A fine copy of a 
well-illustrated second edition, which appeared 
in 1751, has now joined its predecessor. The same 
illustrations, engraved by Dandet, are devoted to 
horology, hydraulics, fortifications, and war ma- 
chinery. Figure 123 shows a book wheel which 
Grollier acknowledges he has adapted, in a sim- 
plified form, from Ramelli. 
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The Library of Congress has always been in- 
terested in the local scene; therefore an offer of 
a copy of Pishey Thompson’s Catalogue of Eng- 
lish, Classical and Foreign Books on Sale at His 
Store, Between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, dated 
December 8, 1823, could not be resisted, the more 
so since it is earlier than six other catalogs issued 
by this local bookseller that were already in the 
Library. The catalog for 1823 in terra cotta 
wrappers contains 29 pages of text with a three- 
page supplement inserted. The disciplines are 
varied, the choice is wide, and the prices seem 
high. The present copy found its way to Salem, 
Mass., according to the notation of an early 
owner, F. Peabody, on the title page. 

Last year we had occasion to report on the 
acquisition of a fine Upton Sinclair collection. To 
this the Library added a copy of the rarest of all 
of his first editions—the so-called fig leaf edition 
of Oil! Issued in wrappers this edition was pub- 
lished by the author at Long Beach, Calif. The 
author has appended to the original introduction 
a note which reads: 


This novel has won the praise of some of the world’s 
greatest writers and critics, but a censorship of the 
city of Boston has banned it, and we have therefore 
prepared this special edition for sale throughout Massa- 
chusetts. We point out to the reader that there are 
still a great many pages not blacked out; and these 
are the really important pages, full of the political 
and social information which is the real cause of the 
attack upon the book. It is interesting to note that the 
greater part of the material on pages 328-329 consists 
of passages from the Song of Solomon, which you may 
read in any copy of the Old Testament. 


To permit the sale in Massachusetts the author 
printed fig leaves on the following pages: 193- 
196, 203, 205-206, 328-329, which the Boston 
censors had found offensive. Of this expurgated 
edition we know of only one other copy—in the 
Lilly Library at Indiana University. 

Falling within the field of belles-lettres is the 
recently published facsimile edition of two manu- 
scripts of Joseph Conrad: “The Preface to The 
Nigger of the Narcissus”: and “To My Readers 
in America.” Both of these are now in the posses- 
sion of the Philip H. and A. S. W. Rosenbach 
Foundation in Philadelphia. They have been 
edited with an essay by David R. Smith under 
the title Conrad’s Manifesto, Preface to a Career 


and printed in 1968 at the Gehenna Press in an 
edition of 1,100. We have secured copy number 
19, one of a hundred that contain the woodcut 
portrait of Conrad by Leonard Baskin with an 
additional impression of the portrait printed on 
Shizuoka vellum and signed by the artist. 

Both of the original manuscripts were sold in 
the Quinn sale in 1923. This is mentioned simply 
to bring us to The John Quinn Letters; a 
Pandect, compiled by Peter Kavanagh. An unau- 
thorized publication from the compiler’s hand- 
press, this created quite a stir when it appeared 
in 1960. The authorities at the New York Public 
Library, the depository of the Quinn letters, 
where they remain under seal until 1988, sued for 
recovery, and the edition was suppressed by 
mutual agreement. How many remain of the 
original edition, first limited to 100 but later 
enlarged to 129, is a moot question. The Library’s 
copy, received as a gift in 1966 from Elsa D. de 
Brun, is number 124. 

Aléxis Léger has had an intimate connection 
with the Library of Congress, having served for 
many years as its Honorary Consultant in French 
Literature, and from dealer’s catalogs we are 
seeking copies of his earlier writings not repre- 
sented among our holdings. Recently we pur- 
chased copy number 387 of 550 printed of his 
Anabase, published at Paris for La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise in 1924. The work was actually 
printed at Dijon. 

In the continuing quest for the half-dozen vol- 
umes lacking from the Library’s set of the publi- 
cations of the Roxburghe Club, one more has 
been obtained. This is An Illuminated Manu- 
script of “La Somme Le Roy,” attributed to the 
Parisian miniaturist Honoré and probably exe- 
cuted at the end of the 13th or early in the 14th 
century. With an introduction by Dr. Eric 
George Millar, the manuscript was printed in 
facsimile at the Oxford University Press for the 
club membership in 1953. When he wrote the 
introduction, the manuscript was in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Millar, but it is destined for the 
British Museum. 

A facsimile of a different nature is a two-volume 
set, represented by copy number 98, signed by the 
Secretary of the United Nations, U Thant. The 
text of the primary volume reprints one of the 
most famous of all type specimen books, the 
Oratio Dominica in CLV. Linguas, originally 








printed at Parma by Bodoni to celebrate the jour- 
ney of Pope Pius VII to crown Napoleon in 1806. 
The reproduction is the work of Franco Maria 
Ricci. The accompanying volume contains the 
text of U Thant’s welcome at the United Na- 
tions on October 4, 1965, of Pope Paul VI, and 
the Pope’s address to that body, “Allocutio pro 
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pace.” The editor printed the papal address in 
the letters of Bodoni’s “Papal” alphabet with a 
result that can only be regarded as overwhelming. 
A part of the subscription cost is to be applied to 
the National Library of Florence for assistance 
in restoring collections that were damaged dur- 
ing the devastating floods in the fall of 1966. 
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Bibliographies and checklists are frequently 
justified on the assumption that such compila- 
tions facilitate and streamline reference service. 
Certainly it is more economical and efficient to 
refer readers and correspondents to a publication 
that lists maps on a specific subject or of a par- 
ticular area, than to describe a number of carto- 
graphic items individually in response to similar 
or related inquiries. Experience demonstrates, 
however, that bibliographies, by publicizing a 
library’s holdings, also invite and generate addi- 
tional reference inquiries. Thus, in the eight 
months following publication of Land Ownership 
Maps, a Checklist of Nineteenth Century United 
States County Maps in the Library of Congress 
(Washington, 1967), compiled by Richard W. 
Stephenson, the Library's Photoduplication Serv- 
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institutions. More significantly, through these 
contacts the Library acquired 127 county maps, 
in original or photocopies, that were not prevt- 
ously represented in the Library's collections. The 
majority of the reproductions are of printed 
maps, but some are copies of unique manuscript 
items preserved in various official repositories. 

United States county maps, particularly those 
published during the 19th century, comprise 
one of the most interesting and detailed local 
historical records of the United States during its 
developing and expanding years. The period of 
maximum county map production, in the mid- 
19th century, also coincides with one of the most 
interesting and productive periods in the develop- 
ment and growth of American commercial 
cartography. 





The 
Map Publishing 
Career 





ice processed more than 200 orders for reproduc- 
tions of maps listed in the publication. 

Checklists also promote library procurement 
by revealing lacunae in the collections. The Li- 
brary of Congress unquestionably has the largest 
extant collection of United States county maps; 
the 1,449 titles listed in Land Ownership Maps, 
however, represent perhaps not more than 80 
percent of the maps of this type that were pub- 
lished before1900. In an effort to acquire some 
of the missing items, the Geography and Map 
Division, in September 1967, sent copies of the 
checklist to some 140 libraries and State historical 
societies, with the request that they report maps 
in their collections that it did not list. 

By the end of calendar year 1968, replies had 
been received from 57 percent of the solicited 


Today, as throughout the history of the Li- 
brary’s Geography and Map Division, county 
maps are among the most frequently consulted 
cartographic reference materials. In his third 
annual report (1899), the then Chief, Philip 
Lee Phillips, noted that “the county maps and 
atlases of the United States are in frequent re- 
quest and every endeavor has been made to sup- 
ply our deficiencies in this direction within the 
limited appropriations made by Congress. These 
[the county maps] are as a rule of only local in- 
terest, have not been copyrighted and the edition 
being limited the prices charged seem in excess 
of their value.” * 

Notwithstanding his reservations concerning 
their cost, Phillips made a conscious effort to 
procure these local cartographic records. Thus 

















he reported in 1904 that “many additions have 
been made to the collection of atlases and maps 
of counties in the United States... . They add 
greatly to the usefulness of the Division .. . being 
used constantly in the compilation of maps by 
the United States Geological Survey, the Topo- 
graphical Bureau of the Post Office Department 
and the Bureau of Soils of the Department of 
Agriculture. They are also of great service to the 
U.S. Census Office in preparing for the taking 
of the next census.” ? 

In contrast to the pattern of requests during 
Phillips tenure, private individuals are at pres- 
ent the most frequent users of county maps. 
Genealogists and cultural historians, in particu- 
lar, study with interest the land and road pat- 
terns, search for names and property holdings of 
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ship Maps, only seven percent of the listings are 
dated before 1840. In contrast, 24 percent of 
the maps in the checklist were published be- 
tween 1840 and 1860. During the fifties more 
than 325 county maps were produced. 

Accelerated activity in the 15 years preceding 
the Civil War was related to the rapid growth 
and expansion of the country. Between 1810 and 
1850 the population of the United States more 
than tripled. The greatest increase, moreover, 
was in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
trans-Appalachian States, which were also the 
principal areas of county mapping following 
1840. The potential market provided by the 
prospering landowners in these areas certainly 
induced the mapmakers to concentrate their ef- 
forts in these States. 





Robert Pearsall Smith 
by Walter 


ancestors or prominent citizens of the period, and 
examine illustrations of public buildings, 
churches, and important landmarks, or portraits 
of distinguished residents that ornament the mar- 
ginal areas of many county maps. 

County map publishing in the United States 
originated as early as the first decade of the 19th 
century. Land Ownership Maps lists entries by 
Charles Varlé, an early geographer and engineer, 
dated 1808 and 1809. They are, respectively, “A 
Map of Frederick and Washington Counties, 
State of Maryland,” and “Map of Frederick, 
Berkeley, @ Jefferson Counties in the State of 
Virginia.” 

There was only indifferent activity during 
the following two decades, however. As Stephen- 
son notes in the introduction to Land Owner- 


W. Ristow 





As the Nation matured there was increased 
interest in its geography. The first manifestation 
of this was the widespread production of State 
maps between 1800 and 1840. By the latter date 
some 30 separate State maps had been published, 
in one or more editions.® 

With the continued growth of the country, a 
need developed for maps with greater detail 
localized on towns or counties. Happily, this de- 
mand coincided with the industrial revolution 
and technical innovations and improvements 
that made it possible to produce maps in greater 
numbers and at less cost. This led, in the late 
forties, to the rapid expansion of American com- 
mercial map publishing, principally in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and New York. County maps 
played a significant role in this development. 
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Many persons were involved in producing 
town and county maps during the 19th century. 
Among the principal promoters of this branch 
of commercial map publishing in the years im- 
mediately preceding the Civil War were Henry 
Francis Walling and Robert Pearsall Smith. 
Walling, a professional engineer, personally con- 
ducted surveys of New England towns and 
counties in the late forties. When the demand 
for local maps intensified, he established his own 
map publishing house in Boston. A large part of 
New England had been mapped by Walling and 
his assistants by 1856, when he transferred his 
headquarters to New York City. During the next 
four or five years Walling’s men surveyed coun- 
ties in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and they crossed the Appalachians to map several 
counties in Ohio. More than 100 maps had been 
produced under Walling’s direction when the 
Civil War disrupted commercial map publishing 
activities. An earlier paper has dealt briefly with 
Henry Francis Walling’s mapping activities in 
the mid-years of the 19th century.‘ Attention 
here will, accordingly, be focused on Robert 
Pearsall Smith’s contributions to commercial map 
publishing. 

Unlike Walling, he had no professional train- 
ing or experience in surveying or mapping. His 
contributions were primarily to the technical 
processes of map printing and reproduction, and 
in serving as a liaison between surveyors and map 
publishers. 

Robert Pearsall Smith’s map career was of 
relatively brief duration. It began in 1846 and 
ended somewhat abruptly in 1864. Of the ap- 
proximately 400 county maps published in this 
period, however, Smith was associated with 
more than a third. 

Notwithstanding his considerable involvement, 
Smith’s role in mid-19th-century American car- 
tography has heretofore been unrecognized. This 
is in part because map publishing was an early 
interest which was overshadowed by later hap- 
penings in his varied and eventful life. 

More significantly, Smith’s accomplishments, 
exciting though they were, were almost totally 





Walter W. Ristow is Chief of the Geography and 
Map Division. 


Portrait of Robert Pearsall Smith, about 1870, from the 
collection of Charles E. Feinberg. Reproduced from 
With Walt Whitman in Camden, by Horace Traubel, 
edited by Gertrude Traubel, volume 5 (1964). By 
permission of Charles E. Feinberg and the Southern 
Illinois University Press, Carbondale, Ill. 


eclipsed by the dramatic careers of members 
of his immediate family. His father, John Jay 
Smith, in addition to serving as Librarian of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia for 24 years, 
had a lengthy and productive career as author, 
editor, and publisher. Robert’s older brother, 
Lloyd Pearsall, who succeeded to the librarian- 
ship position in 1851, also achieved some promi- 
nence as an editor and publisher. Hannah Whit- 
all, who married Robert in 1851, was the eldest 
daughter of John Mickle Whitall, a stalwart 
Quaker and successful glass manufacturer. 
Throughout their married lives Robert and 
Hannah derived financial support from the Whit: 
all-Tatum Glass Company. After abandoning 
the map business, Robert served as manager of 
the company’s Millville, N.J., plant from 1865 to 
1871. 

About 1871 Robert and Hannah Smith ex- 
perienced a religious conversion that induced 
them to leave Millville and the glass works and 
answer a “call” to become lay evangelists. Smith 
was particularly impressed with William E. 
Boardman’s Higher Life Movement, and in 1873 
he joined Boardman in the British Isles to preach 
the new gospel. Hannah and the children fol- 
lowed in 1874. According to one historian, 
Boardman’s movement had, in Robert and 
Hannah Smith, “its most capable propagators 
and it was through them that it attained its widest 
extension and its most lasting influence.” 5 

These were exciting times for the Smiths, par- 
ticularly for Robert, who basked in the warmth 
of popular esteem and adulation. The climax 
came in 1875 with a stimulating and moving 
eight-day conference at Brighton, over which 
Smith presided with magnificent skill and au- 
thority. The glorious bubble burst suddenly and 
tragically. In the closing days, nasty rumors were 
circulated among the conferees imputing ques- 
tionable and nonspiritual relations between 
Smith and a female disciple. Though the charges 
were never fully documented, the evangelist’s 
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This portrait of John Jay Smith was probably made 
around 1860, a decade after he retired as Librarian 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia. Reproduced 
from Recollections of John Jay Smith, edited by Eliza- 
beth Pearsall Smith (Philcdelphia, 1892). 


honor and integrity were sullied, and the Smiths, 
discredited and disheartened, returned to 
America and the glass company. 

Robert Pearsall Smith never recovered fully 
from this untimely stroke of fate, and he spent 
the remainder of his life on the fringes of the 
social and intellectual eddies which swirled about 
his celebrated wife and children. Hannah was 
more resilient and established a reputation as a 
well-read author, lecturer, and feminist. 

In 1888 Robert and Hannah returned to 
England, where their children had previously 
migrated, and here they lived out the remainder 
of their lives. The younger Smiths circulated 
freely around the turn of the century in the group 
of young British intellectuals and liberals, and 
Hannah continued her writing and lecturing. 
Daughter Alys became the first wife of Bertrand 
Russell. Her older sister Mary married Benjamin 
Conn Costeloe, an Irish scholar and liberal, and, 
after his death, she wed the distinguished ex- 
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patriate American art critic, Bernard Berenson. 
The Smiths’ son, Logan Pearsall, who never 
married, achieved a measure of fame as a writer 
and literary critic. 

The fascinating story of this unconventional 
and illustrious family has been intimately 
chronicled by Robert Allerton Parker in a book 
entitled The Transatlantic Smiths (New York, 
1959). Because the story is focused principally 
upon the family’s European adventures, only 
meager coverage is given to Robert Pearsall 
Smith’s early years. There is no reference to his 
cartographic career, and for this period in 
Smith’s life the book reports, erroneously, that he 
was employed as a salesman for Whitall-Tatum 
Glass Company. Even son Logan Pearsall, who 
was, of course, not born until 1865, recollected 
little of his father’s early life. In Logan’s 
memoirs, entitled Unforgotten Years (London, 
1938), he could only report that “my father 
after several unsuccessful business adventures, 
had, owing to his marriage to my mother, been 
given a partnership [in the Whittal-Tatum Glass 
Company].” 

Robert Pearsall Smith’s map publishing had a 
disastrous financial termination in 1864, in part, 
at least, because of the disruptions of the Civil 
War. For almost two decades, however, Smith 
derived a profitable living from his cartographic 
ventures, and he was a prominent figure in 
American map publishing circles in the eventful 
years during which lithography replaced engrav- 
ing as the dominant method for reproducing and 
printing maps. In collaboration with his father, 
John Jay Smith, Robert was also instrumental 
in introducing a distinctive reproduction tech- 
nique into this country and in promoting its 
development here. 

The story of how father and son became in- 
volved in this enterprise begins in April 1845 
when Robert, then a senior at Haverford College, 
was “ordered by the best medical advice of 
Philadelphia . . . to take a sea voyage.” ® Col- 
lege records of the period suggest that Robert’s 
ailment was “inflammation of the eyes.” * 

John Jay Smith, who was heavily immersed in 
editorial and publishing projects in addition to his 
work as Librarian of the Library Company, wel- 
comed the prospect of a trip to Europe and tem- 
porary escape from his growing responsibilities. 
John Jay noted in his recollections: 
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When in the occupation of librarian and the library 
open only in the afternoon, I enjoyed much leisure, 
and in the morning shut myself up alone in the rooms, 
surrounded by what are called the best books. Na- 
turally the mind dwelt on literature and its pleasant 
themes. Known to all the booksellers and bookmakers in 
Philadelphia, and not unknown elsewhere, and also 
fond of literary matters, I had many applications for 
help of various kinds in bringing out works of current 
interest, in compiling, preparing, and sometimes in 
abridging foreign works. There were few persons of 
sufficient leisure or research, at that time, among us, 
whose services could be obtained for such work; and 
I may say, that in addition to some original matter, I 
had something to do with a vast amount of printing. In 
fact, it became a somewhat lucrative business.® 


John Jay Smith’s European impressions were 
reported by letter to his eldest son, Lloyd Pearsall, 
who printed them in Smith’s Weekly Volume, 
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the literary journal that he was then editing and 
publishing. The collected letters were published 
in 1846 in a two-volume book entitled A Sum- 
mers Jaunt Across the Water. 

By virtue of his editing and publishing contacts 
and his position as head of one of the most dis- 
tinguished American libraries of the period, John 
Jay Smith was welcomed by printers, publishers, 
scholars, and librarians in Britain and on the 
Continent. His interest and curiosity concerning 
all facets of bookmaking and publishing moved 
Smith, while in London, to attend a lecture by 
Michael Faraday at the Royal Institution, on the 
subject, “Anastatic Printing.” The potential ap- 
plications of this new reproduction process 
greatly interested and intrigued the American 
librarian. He recorded in his journal that “my 
son [Robert], as well as myself, passed as much 


The Library Company of Philadelphia on Fifth Street, from a William Birch engraving. 
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time as we could spare in acquiring a knowledge 
of the manipulations necessary to teach the art. 
It [anastatic printing] is one of great [potential] 
importance in the United States, as by it copies 
of wood-cuts, and even of copper and steel en- 
gravings, are readily taken; it has not yet arrived 
at its destined perfection, nor has the steam-press 
been entirely adapted to the work of printing 
from the zinc plates rapidly ; the English patentees 
have no doubt of ultimate success, and, in the 
mean time, are employing several presses at 
work.” ® 

In part, perhaps, because of his reputation as 
a scientist and lecturer, Faraday’s presentation on 
anastatic printing was well publicized in tech- 
nical journals. There was also, moreover, a keen 
interest in all applications of the principles of 
lithographic printing, which had been invented 
by the Bavarian, Alois Senefelder, more than four 
decades earlier, but had only recently been in- 
troduced into Britain. 

Anastatic printing was but one of many adap- 
tations and modifications of the lithographic 
technique which were developed and perfected 
by European printers and technicians during the 
half-century after Senefelder’s discovery. Because 
each new discovery was jealously guarded, ideas 
were often conceived or developed concurrently 
and independently by different individuals. Thus, 
Carl Halbmeier has noted that the “anastatic 
method devised in 1840 is little more than a re- 
newed effort sponsored [earlier] by Senefelder 
[who] called this method autography.” '° 

But to return to our story, the Smiths, father 
and son, followed up the Faraday lecture by care- 
ful study of articles and reports on anastatic 
printing which appeared in the January, Febru- 
ary, and June 1845 issues of the Art-Union 
(Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts and the Arts 
Decorative Ornamental) and in the February 8 
and March 1, 1845, issues of Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal. Excerpts from several of these 
articles were inserted in John Jay’s journal ac- 
count that was published in Smith’s Weekly 
Volume (November 5, 1845). 

Although, as noted above, there had been 
similar adaptions of the lithographic principle 
some years earlier, anastatic printing, as revealed 
to John Jay and Robert Pearsall Smith, was in- 
vented about 1840 by Charles Frederick Chris- 
topher Baldamus of Berlin. Four years later, 


Joseph Woods took out a patent in England on 
Baldamus’ process. Basically, the anastatic 
process involved transferring a page of letter- 
press, or an illustration, to a lithographic stone 
or a zinc plate, from which additional copies 
could be printed. Initially, the technique was 
hailed as providing the means for multiplying 
illustrations that had been originally reproduced 
from copper or steel plates. It was soon learned, 
however, that original illustrations, drafted on 
paper under proper conditions, could also be 
duplicated by the anastatic process. 

In his Royal Institution lecture on anastatic 
printing, Faraday demonstrated that letterpress 
laid upon white paper and rubbed at the back 
left the letters imprinted in reverse. He explained 
that in a similar manner the print or illustration 
could be transferred to a zinc plate, from which 
multiple copies could be printed. As reported in 
the Art-Union, a dilute nitric acid “applied to 
the back of the letterpress, passed through the 
paper, but not through the printer’s ink.” The 
excess acid was absorbed with blotting paper and 
“the acidified sheet was then placed upon the zinc 
plate, and passed once under a small hand-press, 
when on the removal of the paper the printing 
was found transferred in reverse to the plate, 
which now presented a dull appearance, the 
polish having been destroyed by the acid, which 
so readily attacks zinc . . . the letters thus 
transferred were left consequently very slightly 
in relief—indeed, so slightly that the effect was 
imperceptible. The plate was then rubbed with 
gum in solution, which . . . strengthened the 
[impression]. The next proceeding was the ap- 
plication of ink by rubbing in the same manner; 
the result of which was that this ink attached 
itself to the film [of ink] already deposited on the 
zinc by the pressure of the roller. The plate is 
then washed over with phosphatic acid, which 
has an especial effect upon the whole . . . . The 
printing surface was then ready for the press; 
it was inked by a common leather roller in the 
ordinary way, and with as much rapidity; and 
impressions were produced within the time 
proposed for the whole process—twenty minutes. 
It is to [be] observed that the first impressions 
are not the best; but the perfection of the in- 
vention soon becomes obvious, and justly merits 
the epithet—anastatic, or reproductive.” ™ 

The Art-Union account noted that “the 
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printing from which the plate had been pre- 
pared was of recent date; but the age of the 
typography presented no obstacle to the success 
of the operation, since to transfer letterpress 
printed say a hundred years ago, perhaps, the 
principal difference in the treatment might be 
to subject it for a longer time to the action of 
the nitric acid.” 

In its report, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
predicted that “in another department of relief 
printing, there is no question that the anastatic 
process will cause a complete revolution, and 
that very speedily; namely, in illustrative and 
ornamental printing. Wood-engraving will be 
entirely superseded, for no intermediate process 
will now be necessary between the draughtsman 
and the printing of the design ... . Now... 
all the draughtsman will have to do will be to 
make his drawing on paper, and that, line for 
line, will be transferred to the zinc, and produce, 
when printed, exactly the same effect as his 
original draught. A pen is recommended for 
this purpose . . . . The requisite ink is a prep- 
aration made for the purpose, and may be mixed 
to any degree of thickness in pure distilled 
water, and should be used fresh and slightly 
warm when fine effect is to be given. ... A 
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drawing thus produced can be readily transferred 
to the zinc in the manner above described for 
typography.” *” 

By the time they left London, the Smiths 
were well instructed in the principles and tech- 
niques of anastatic printing. John Jay had also 
made preliminary arrangements to secure the 
American license and patent for the anastatic 
printing process. Official copies of the license, in 
English and German, are preserved in the Library 
Company of Philadelphia’s John Jay Smith 
papers. Transacted at Berlin, January 20, 1846, 
the English draft, executed for and signed by 
Ernest Werner Siemens, Charles Frederick Chris- 
topher Baldamus, and Charles William Siemens, 
“as joint proprietors of an invention made by us, 
relative to preparation and restoration of printed 
surfaces, and machinery and tools required for 
the use of same (anastatic printing) [constitute] 
John Jay Smith, Esquire, of Philadelphia, our 
general and special attorney, in our name to do 
whatever may be required to introduce, dispose 
of, and render productive our aforesaid inven- 
tion throughout the whole extent of the United 
States; to act as our representative in all transac- 
tions whatsoever with private individuals as well 
as public bodies; to include every kind of con- 


Detail of the first page of the English copy of the German license granted to John Jay Smith in 1846. Used by 


permission of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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tract, to give for us binding declarations, and 
especially to apply for a patent for the invention, 
in such case to give security, and in short to do, 
without exception, for our interest whatever we 
might be authorized or required to do, were we 
personally present, including the right to sub- 
stitute others under him. Whatever our said at- 
torney in virtue of this power shall, or may do 
we promise to approve.” ** 

There is no indication in the license concern- 
ing Smith’s financial or other obligations to the 
proprietors, nor any reference to remuneration 
he might receive for services performed. None- 
theless, subsequent events indicate that this docu- 
ment had a profound effect upon John Jay and 
Robert P. Smith and upon commercial map pub- 
lishing in the United States. 

In the journal of his European trip, John Jay 
observed that in England for the anastatic press 
there was an “abundance of work to do for the 
railway companies, whose plans of roads, bridges, 
elevations, termini, etc. are reproduced with a 
magic rapidity; . . . it is only necessary that any 
plan should be drawn in lithographic ink, 
brought to the anastatic office, and in a few 
moments, facsimiles are handed to the artist. Of 
course the art has a thousand applications. . 

So with a map;.. . he has copies struck off, 
and attains his object.” “ 

To the above account, written while in Eng- 
land, Smith added this footnote before A Sum- 
mer’s Jaunt went to press: “Since the foregoing 
was written, the author brought with him to 
Philadelphia the necessary apparatus and infor- 
mation to pursue the business sufficiently to offer 
patents for the different States for sale, and a 
variety of work has been executed at the anastatic 
office in Philadelphia, to the great satisfaction of 
artists, architects, surveyors, and draughtsmen.” 

John Jay Smith apparently exerted a strong 
influence upon his sons and their careers. It was 
certainly his idea to establish an anastatic print- 
ing shop in the United States, but the actual op- 
eration was entrusted to Robert. The office was 
opened, probably in February or March 1846, at 
144 Chestnut Street, not far from the Library, 
which then was at Fifth Street facing Independ- 
ence Square. Among the John Jay Smith papers 
there is a broadside which announced: 


Robert P. Smith agent for the Patentees of the new 


process of Anastatic Printing has his presses at the 
Sunday School Union Building No. 144 Chestnut St. 
third story where he is prepared to execute the orders 
with which he may be favored. To Architects, Artists, 
Draughtsmen and Conveyancers this art recommends 
itself by the perfection, facility and cheapess [sic] with 
which designs and drawings of buildings; plans, maps, 
sketches and writings are copied and multiplied from 
a single original on common paper when drawn in ink 
supplied at the office. 

Persons interested are invited to call at the Ana- 
static Printing Office and inspect specimens of trans- 
fers of sketches and writing, type, plans, and pictures. 


The broadside is in neat cursive script and was, 
undoubtedly, reproduced by the anastatic 
process. 

The press in the Anastatic Printing Office was 
probably small and of the flatbed type, similar to 
the standard lithographic press. Reproductions 
were made from zinc plates, and most of the jobs 
performed were on relatively small sheets and 
with small runs. John Jay Smith’s inventive mind 
was, however, focusing on wider utilization of the 
process. An interest in cemeteries and their or- 
namentation led to the publication, at New York 
in 1846, of his Designs for Monuments and Mural 
Tablets. The 26 plates in the volume were repro- 
duced by the anastatic press. 

More pertinent to our story is Smith’s first 
venture into mapmaking, utilizing the new re- 
production process. John Jay and sons Robert 
and Lloyd all participated in the project. At this 
time, 1846, Lloyd was operating a legal book- 
store. He observed that lawyers had frequent 
occasion to consult, in connection with real estate 
negotiations, the earliest published maps of 
Philadelphia and the settled parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, original copies of which were in short 
supply. In consultation with his father and 
brother, he decided to publish a facsimile repro- 
duction of Thomas Holme’s Map of the Province 
of Pennsilvania, originally surveyed in 1681 at 
the direction of William Penn. 

John Jay refers to this map project in his 
Recollections and in A Summer’s Jaunt Across 
the Water. In discussing anastatic printing in the 
latter publication, he noted that “an interesting 
application was made at the suggestion of a 
number of gentlemen, the result of which is now 
for sale. The oldest map of the province of 
Pennsylvania, begun in 1681 and completed un- 
der Penn, known as Holmes’s Map, had been so 











This portion of the fascimile of Thomas Holme’s 1681 
map of Pennsylvania reproduced by the anastatic 
process shows Philadelphia and its immediate environs. 
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extremely scarce as to make its production in 
courts, or reference to it by lawyers and scriveners, 
extremely difficult. Under these circumstances an 
experienced draughtsman carefully traced and 
copied his tracings in lithographic ink. It was 
printed off in sections, coloured, and mounted, 
and, being a perfect fac simile of the original, met 
with a rapid sale. To make the matter a little 
curious, as the first anastatic map ever issued, but 
two hundred copies were printed and the plates 
were destroyed. It was as large as the usual maps 
of the United States, hung upon rollers, and is a 
curiosity and a rarity.” 1° 





One of the original 200 copies of the Holme 
map reproduction is in the collections of the 
Geography and Map Division. It may be the first 
map facsimile reproduced in the United States 
by a lithographic technique. It is not a true fac- 
simile, however, as a number of modifications and 
errors were made by the draftsman in the trac- 
ing and copying processes. The title, for example, 
was executed in simple block letters in contrast 
with the more elaborate lettering on the original 
engraved version of the map. Further, the lengthy 
and detailed “General Description of the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania in America,” which fills the 
bottom margin on the original, is omitted on the 
facsimile. There are a number of other omis- 
sions, as well as spelling modifications and mis- 
spellings, on the anastatic reproduction. On the 
latter, below the Penn coat of arms and the dedi- 
cation to William Penn, the facsimile edition im- 
print data has been set within a box. It reads: 
“Fac-simile of HOLMES-MAP of the PROVINCE of 
PENNSYLVANIA with the names of the original 
purchasers from WILLIAM PENN begun in 1681. 
Reproduced from the original in the Philadelphia 
Library by the ANASTATIC PROCESS. 200 copies 
only are printed. Published at the Anastatic 
Printing Office 144 Chestnut Street and by Lloyd 
P. Smith Law Bookseller, Philadelphia 1846.” 

The Holme facsimile, which measures 33 by 
552 inches, may have been reproduced in as 
many as eight different sections. Because the 
Library’s copy has been remounted, it is difficult 
to determine all the original sheet lines. 

The success of this facsimile encouraged the 
Smiths to attempt other cartographic projects. 
John Jay’s Recollections also provide the best in- 
formation regarding their inception. “Having in 
my employ at the library, as a sub, a clever civil 
engineer from England J. C. Sidney,” he wrote, 
“I kept him at work in the morning, in the upper 
library rooms, making maps of the city, of ten 
miles around it, etc. I reproduced .. . a fine 
map of Philadelphia, and many county maps of 
merit, all of which were successful ventures. I 
had no office-rent to pay, very few expenses, and 
Sidney worked with tolerable accuracy.” ** 

Smith’s use of the Philadelphia Library and a 
staff member to promote his personal ventures 
may seem questionable. However, as his salary as 
Librarian never exceeded $1,700 a year, the 
trustees may have sanctioned the practice. 





J. C. Sidney, referred to by Smith as his “sub” 
in the library, almost certainly drafted the copy 
for the Holme map, although his name does not 
appear on the facsimile. He is, however, given 
credit on the map entitled Ten Miles Around 
Philadelphia, which Smith referred to as “the 
most successful of our maps.” * Of this map, 
published in 1847, the Library has uncolored 
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and colored (apparently hand-colored, not 
chromolithographed) copies. The map is circu- 
lar, with a 20-inch diameter, and is printed on 
a 22- by 22-inch sheet. The title, set into the 
upper left corner, reads: “Map of the circuit of 
ten miles around the City of Philadelphia With 
the names of Villages, Roads, Mills, Property 
Owners, Taverns, etc. From Original Surveys by 


On the facing page, another part of the facsimile of Holme’s map. 


J. C. Sidney’s map of Philadelphia was the first publication of R. P. Smith’s map-publishing establishment. 
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J. C. Sidney, C. E. Delaware Co. by Dr. Ash. 
Robert P. Smith Publisher 144 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 1847. Engraved [i.e. lithographed] 
by N. Friend.” There are illustrations in the lower 
left and right corners, respectively, of Girard 
College and Laurel Hill Cemetery. The latter 
undoubtedly reflects John Jay Smith’s interest 
as one of the founders of the cemetery. Both 
illustrations are credited to A. Kollner, who like 
Friend was one of Philadelphia’s early litho- 
graphic artists. It is interesting to note that the 
map was printed at P. S. Duval’s establishment. 
This suggests that the Smiths had, as early as 
1847, shifted from the anastatic printing process 
to other lithographic reproduction techniques. 

The collaborators on the Philadelphia and 
vicinity map include individuals who contrib- 
uted much to the development and growth of 
lithography and to map publishing in mid-19th- 
century Philadelphia. It may be pertinent, 
therefore, to review briefly the early progress of 
lithography in this country, particularly as it 
applies to map publishing. From the latter dec- 
ades of the 16th century until well into the 19th 
century, most maps were reproduced from copper 
engraved plates. This was a slow and costly proc- 
ess, requiring skilled craftsmen who inscribed the 
details of the map, in reverse, on a copper plate. 
The impression was made directly from the plate 
to the paper, and the soft copper could yield only 
a relatively small number of reproductions. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that until the middle of 
the 19th century maps were quite costly and had 
limited distribution. Nonetheless, there was in 
colonial America and in the early years of the 
Republic sufficient demand for maps to encour- 
age the establishment of a small but active group 
of map engravers and publishers. In the early 
decades of the 19th century, Philadelphia was the 
major center in the country for map engraving 
and publishing. 

Although Alois Senefelder invented lithog- 
raphy in 1798, two decades passed before Bass 
Otis produced, in Philadelphia, the first Ameri- 
can lithographic illustrations. There was little 
further development of the technique in the 
United States during the next 10 or 15 years and, 
with but few exceptions, engraving continued to 
be the principal method for reproducing maps. 
In fact, engravers were among the first to adopt 
the new lithographic techniques. Although sev- 


eral small maps had previously been lithographed 
as book illustrations, William and John Pendle- 
ton of Boston appear to have been the first Amer- 
ican printers to utilize lithography regularly in 
map reproduction. In 1825 the Pendletons 
brought to Boston from Europe a ton of litho- 
graphic stone, much technical information, and 
two skilled French lithographers. They also em- 
ployed several apprentices, among them a 15- 
year-old named Nathaniel Currier. Some writers 
credit the Pendletons with having reproduced 
maps by lithography in 1827. The earliest Pen- 
dleton lithographic maps in the Library of Con- 
gress, however, were published in 1828. In the 
next eight or 10 years the Pendleton firm pro- 
duced a number of maps by this process, most of 
which portrayed New England towns and cities. 

In 1829 John Pendleton moved to Philadel- 
phia where he formed a partnership with Francis 
Kearney and Cephas Childs. They advertised 
that they were “prepared to make historical 
prints, portraits, landscapes, views of buildings, 
bills of exchange, cards, plans, maps, and 
facsimiles.” *® 

Until the mid-forties maps (and other illus- 
trations) reproduced by lithography were 
printed directly from stone. The image, as for 
engraving, had to be drawn in reverse on the 
stone. This was only a minor inconvenience in 
reproducing portraits or landscapes, but it was 
a major problem in map reproduction. Also, be- 
cause many maps were quite large, the litho- 
graphic stones they required were difficult to 
handle because of their bulk and weight. More- 
over, large stones were more subject to damage 
and breakage. Because of these limitations, map 
reproduction by lithography progressed slowly 
and in the period from 1830 to 1845 offered 
only mild competition to engraving. 

Following the introduction of anastatic print- 
ing and other transfer processes to the United 
States in the mid-forties, lithographic reproduc- 
tion of maps experienced a great forward surge. 
Happily, this growth coincided with an increased 
and accelerating demand for more maps in 
greater detail. The transfer method and other 
new and improved lithographic techniques had 
their greatest development in Philadelphia, and 
this city regained the supremacy in commercial 
map publishing it had enjoyed in the engraving 
period. 
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Anastatic printing was but one of many new 
processes introduced from Europe. With the new 
techniques came a number of skilled craftsmen 
who played leading roles in developing and per- 
fecting lithographic reproduction in the United 
States. Each worker jealously guarded his new 
discoveries and adaptations and because these 
craftsmen were busily occupied in their trade, 
there is little information in contemporary jour- 
nals about the various techniques. Much of our 
information, therefore, must be derived from the 
maps themselves. Thus, the map Ten Miles 
Around Philadelphia provides clues not only to 
the mapping activities of the Smiths but also to 
those of other cartographers, printers, and pub- 
lishers. We have noted already that although the 
address of the publisher, Robert P. Smith, was 
still 144 Chestnut Street, the map was not re- 
produced at the Anastatic Printing Office. 

The anastatic process apparently never fully 
achieved the success that was foreseen by Michael 
Faraday, John Jay Smith, and others. As early 
as 1862 it was reported that “the anastatic proc- 
ess of lithography, which caused considerable 
sensation when first invented, was expected to 
prove a most valuable extension of the art, since 
it was supposed to combine the advantages of 
lithographic drawing or transfer, with ordinary 
letter-press printing. It was found that drawings 
made by lithographic ink on common drawing- 
paper, or by lithographic chalk on granulated 
paper, as well as old impressions of copper-plates, 
lithographs, woodcuts and letter-press printing, 
could be easily transferred to zinc, and it was 
confidently expected that it would be practicable 
to print from such transfers by means of cylinder 
machines. In practice, however, the plan was not 
found to answer so as to be remunerative, and 
for the present it appears to have fallen in 
abeyance.” 7° 

The first anastatic printing presses were of the 
flatbed type, similar to those used for printing 
directly from stone. It was early realized, how- 
ever, that the zinc plates could be curved and 
used in rotary presses. In 1847 Williams reported 
that “without going into a minute description of 
the Anastatic printing machine . . . it will suffice 
to say that the zinc plate is rolled round the 
cylinder of the press, and the plate is washed, or 
moistened and inked during its revolution by 
means of cylindrical rollers. The inking roller is 
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the kind ordinarily used in lithographic printing. 
The washing-roller is composed of sponges cov- 
ered with linen, and has a double movement, 
longitudinal as well as rotary, thus producing the 
wavy motion of washing with the hand.” ** 

The original objective of the anastatic proc- 
ess was to reproduce illustrations and text that 
had originally been printed from copper plates 
or movable type. The Smiths seem to have been 
among the first, certainly in the United States, 
to adapt the technique to the reproduction of 
illustrations and maps from original drawings on 
paper. As the adaptations and improvements of 
lithography multiplied in this country, it seems 
likely that the transfer process and the use of 
zinc plates, which were basic to the anastatic 
technique, were absorbed and adapted to stand- 
ard lithographic processes. 

Between 1846 and 1850 lithography became 
firmly established in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in Philadelphia. The city boasted no 
fewer than 16 lithographic firms by 1856.” 

By 1850, the rotary steam press was in oper- 
ation, glazed paper was introduced, and chromo- 
lithography had been perfected. Within the next 
decade the principles of photography were ap- 
plied to lithography, with further benefits to the 
art. All these developments contributed to the 
speedy reproduction of maps, and cartographic 
publishing boomed toward the close of the forties. 
City, town, and county maps were produced in 
great quantities. The Smiths, and more par- 
ticularly Robert, were closely associated with this 
development. 

For several years after their return from the 
1845 vacation jaunt, John Jay Smith seems to 
have exerted considerable influence upon his 
son Robert and upon their joint ventures in map 
publishing. This is evident in his Recollections. 
In reporting upon this subject, John Jay noted 
that Ten Miles Around Philadelphia was the 
most successful of their map publications. After 
the paper editions appeared, Smith boasted that 
his “suggestive thoughts came in aid of a good 
sale and profit. The printer made copies [of the 
map] on silk pocket-handkerchiefs, which for a 
considerable time sold as fast as they could be 
printed. When the sale of these drooped, I pro- 
cured linen, and then muslin, by the box, and 
run them off on two or more presses, until al- 
most every retail drygoods shop presented a dis- 








A typical deposit notation on the verso of a map. 


play in the window of these mouchoirs. They 
were literally sold by the thousands. Unfortu- 
nately, no printer could supply fast colors, and 
after everybody had the map, the sale became less 
and less, and the printing was stopped.” ** There 
is, regrettably, no example of this map novelty in 
the Library of Congress or in the Free Library 
of Philadelphia. Obviously, since they were 
printed with impermanent ink, the map impres- 
sions ultimately faded or were washed out. 
John Jay goes on to say that “of the books, 
maps, etc., which were thus published, I have un- 
fortunately rarely kept copies; a last copy or two 
is apt to be given away or sold by the owner. 
. . » In all this, which may appear like turmoil, 
I was happy in generally having good agents, and 
very few knew who it was that issued books and 
maps in such variety and numbers. It was a neces- 
sary duty [he concluded] to provide an educa- 
tion for my children.” * 
Quite certainly John Jay Smith retained a fi- 
nancial interest in map publishing, but Robert 
gradually became more independent of his 
father. In fact, in 1850 the elder Smith moved 
to a new home in Germantown. The following 
year he retired from his position as Librarian of 
the Philadelphia Library and spent the remain- 
der of his life on writing and editorial projects. 
Vacating the post of Librarian is another evi- 
dence of Smith’s strong influence over his sons. 
“My reason for resigning this honorable heredi- 
tary position,” he wrote, “was the promotion of 
the welfare of my eldest son, Lloyd, who, like 
myself having little pleasure in business, agreed 
to leave his situation in a mercantile house to 
be my assistant on the morning attendance, 





which fell too heavily upon me with only a 
bungling assistant.” *° 

Robert, like his father and brother, also had 
“little pleasure in business,” at least that aspect 
of business that involved sitting at a desk. Un- 
like John Jay and Lloyd, however, Robert had 
little interest in such intellectual pursuits as writ- 
ing and editing. Rather, he experienced his 
greatest success in activities where his expansive 
personality could be most effectively utilized. 
Thus, it was as a salesman and promoter of maps 
that he had his early success, later blossoming 
briefly as an evangelist and exponent of the 
“higher life” principles. 

Robert’s personal attributes were remembered 
some years later by his son Logan. “My father,” 
he wrote, “was a man of fine presence, and of 
a sanguine, enthusiastic temperament, too im- 
pulsive to manage his own affairs by himself; 
however . . . his gifts of imagination were made 
to contribute to the firm’s (i.e., the glass com- 
pany’s) prosperity. He was, above all, a magnifi- 
cent salesman; .. . [and] he exercised upon 
[customers] the gifts of persuasion and blan- 
dishment, almost of hypnotization, which were 
destined later, in European and more exalted 
spheres, to produce some startling results.” ?* Lo- 
gan erroneously, as previously noted, associated 
his father’s experience as a salesman with the 
Whitall-Tatum Glass Company, rather than 
with map publishing and promotion. 

When Robert was placed in charge of the 
Anastatic Printing Office he was but 19 years 
old. He very soon, however, became acquainted 
with many of the printers and publishers in these 
exciting and eventful years when lithography 
was becoming established in Philadelphia. Among 
Robert Smith’s associates were several Europeans 
who had brought to this country their skill and 
experience in lithographic techniques. One of 
them was Peter S. Duval, a young Frenchman 
who in 1832 joined the lithographic firm that had 
been founded by John Pendleton, Francis 
Kearny, and Cephas Childs in 1829. When Rob- 
ert Smith joined the printing and publishing fra- 
ternity, Duval was head of his own firm, and was 
regarded as one of the foremost lithographic 
printers in Philadelphia. By the late forties Du- 
val was lithographing in color, and by 1850 his 
printing plant was utilizing zincography and the 
rotary steam press. 





















For many new developments Duval was in- 
debted to his shop foreman, a young Swiss named 
Frederick Bourquin. There is some evidence that 
Robert Smith and Bourquin were associated in 
certain of these ventures. Bourquin was, un- 
doubtedly, much interested in the reproduction 
technique introduced by the Smiths in their 
Anastatic Printing Office, and the young Swiss 
apparently sought to improve on the process. In 
1847 Bourquin received an award from the 
Franklin Institute for some steel and copper en- 
gravings which he had reproduced by the trans- 
fer process, very likely an adaptation of this step 
in anastatic printing. The report of the Commit- 


tee on Exhibitions noted that “these [transfers of ° 


steel and copper engravings] are highly meri- 
torious: not for any new invention or discovery; 
but for the great neatness, beauty, and accuracy 
of execution.” ** Two years later, in 1849, Bour- 
quin and Duval began using zincography, prob- 
ably also an adaptation from the anastatic 
process. 

The credit line “Pr* at P.S. Duval’s Establ™"*,” 
in the lower right corner of Sidney’s map, Ten 
Miles Around Philadelphia, is positive evidence 
that Robert P. Smith and his father had dealings 
with Peter S. Duval and with his foreman, 
Frederick Bourquin. 

By the end of 1847, the Smiths had apparently 
decided that there was no great future in the 
anastatic process as such, and had closed the 


Haverford School as depicted on the Delaware County map. 
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Anastatic Printing Office. The tedium of operat- 
ing the office, moreover, did not appeal to Robert. 
In the year or two that it was in existence, how- 
ever, Robert had become interested in map print- 
ing and publishing and had made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of lithographers, publishers, 
and surveyors. In 1848, therefore, he established 
(quite likely with the financial support of his 
father) a map publishing company, located at 
No. 15 Minor Street, within two short blocks of 
the Philadelphia Library. He was soon engaged 
in publishing city and county maps. Smith ap- 
parently contracted the engraving and printing 
assignments, with most of the jobs probably 
going initially to the Duval firm. He seems to 
have served as a middleman between surveyors 
and printers, for his name appears most fre- 
quently on maps in the role of copyright reg- 
istrant. In the Library’s collections there are, 
moreover, a number of maps on which Smith’s 
name does not appear as publisher, but with a 
manuscript notation on the verso. 

The Minor Street shop was apparently opened 
late in the year for there is only one Smith map 
in the Geography and Map Division dated 1848. 
It is the Map of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
by Joshua W. Ash, M.D. The engraver (i.e., 
lithographer) was Gustavus Kramm. Pictured in 
a marginal illustration is Smith’s alma mater, 
Haverford School (now Haverford College) , lo- 
cated within Delaware County. Such personal 











associations are found in several of the earlier 
Smith map publications. 

Maps published in 1849 at the Minor Street 
address are identified as “Published by Smith and 
Wistar.” This partnership was apparently never 
consummated officially. It was offered as an in- 
ducement to Wistar to continue to perform the 
business and shopkeeping functions, while Smith 
negotiated with surveyors for rights to their maps 
and with engravers and printers to reproduce 
them. Isaac{ Jones Wistar, eldest of 10 children 
of the distimguished Philadelphia physician and 
scholar, Caspar Wistar, was a Haverford class- 
mate of Robert Pearsall Smith. The Wistars, like 
the Smiths, were members of the Society of 
Friends. Like Robert, Isaac had left Haverford 
in 1844, before graduation. He spent the next 
several years in various unfruitful but adven- 
turous pursuits. After an unhappy attempt at 
farming, Isaac recorded in his autobiography: “I 
proceeded to engage myself, in 1848, to a Phila- 


delphia map publisher who undertook to teach 
me how to keep his accounts, for which I was 
to receive the compensation of three dollars a 
week, As I did not prove an inapi scholar, this 
was soon increased to four and then to five dol- 
lars, upon which I managed to pay board and live 
till November, when my cousin, Dr. Mifflin 
Wistar, who with his wife was about to travel in 
the South for health, invited me to accompany 
them, and though my master [i.e., Robert P. 
Smith] offered a partnership interest, and did 
actually print my name on some of his maps, the 
temptation [to travel] was much too strong to be 
resisted.” 7° 

Isaac subsequently worked his way to the Pa- 
cific coast where he followed various pursuits, 
including those of Indian fighter and lawyer. 
Wistar returned to the East to participate in the 
Civil War, in which he was wounded on several 
occasions and attained the rank of brigadier- 
general. 
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Several maps, apparently in press when Isaac 
Wistar forsook his friend Smith in November 
1848, were subsequently published in 1849 under 
the Smith and Wistar imprint. One of these was 
a Map of Burlington County, New Jersey, 
“Mostly from original surveys by J. W. Otley 
and R. Whiteford.” This suggests that John Jay 
Smith was still exerting some influence on Robert, 
for John Jay was born in Burlington County and 
the Smiths had many relatives and friends in that 
locality. 

Another 1849 Smith and Wistar publication 
was the Map of the City of ‘Philadelphia To- 
gether With All the Surrounding Districts In- 
cluding Camden, New Jersey From Official 
Records, Plans of the District Surveyors and 
Original Surveys by J. C. Sidney. This is a mag- 
nificent and detailed cepresentation of Philadel- 
phia in the mid-19th century. The map is 68 by 
68 inches in size and is enclosed within an 
ornately executed border. The scale is 1:5500, or 
approximately one inch to 450 feet. Illustrations 
of a number of important buildings are inserted 
at their appropriate location on the map. Some 
80 additional landmarks are referenced by num- 
bers to a marginal list. The map, which was 
printed at P. S. Duval’s establishment, appears to 
have been reproduced by chromolithography. 
District boundaries have, however, been hand- 








Isaac J. Wistar in his later years. Reproduced from 
Autobiography of Isaac Jones Wistar (Philadelphia, 
1937). 


At left and below are sections of Sidney’s excellent 
Philadelphia map published by Smith and Wistar. 
Note the Philadelpia Library and Minor Street, site 
of the Anastatic Press. 
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colored. In the lower left corner of the map is this 
dedicatory note: “To the Inhabitants of the 
Region Here Delineated This Map is Respect- 
fully Dedicated by their Obedient Servant, J. C. 
Sidney, Civil Engineer & Surveyor.” 

It will be recalled that Sidney was the “sub” 
in the Philadelphia Library who was engaged by 
John Jay Smith to prepare the draft of the Holme 
map from which was made the anastatic facsim- 
ile. The craftsmanship and artistry on the 1849 
map is far superior to that on the Holme fac- 
simile, and indicates that, in the intervening two 
years, Sidney had greatly perfected his technique. 

We have noted above that Robert Pearsall 
Smith shared honors with Henry Francis Walling 
as a prolific publisher of town, city, and county 
maps. Walling, who began his surveying and 
mapping career in Providence, R. I., published, 
with his partner Samuel Barrett Cushing, a Map 
of the City of Providence, Rhode Island; a credit 
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line indicates that the map, published in 1849, 
was “Engraved at S & W, 15 Minor St., Philadel- 
phia.” In the early years of lithography it was not 
uncommon to refer to the process as engraving, 
or lithographic engraving. Smith and Wistar did 
not have their own lithographic facilities at this 
time, and the engraving (i.e., lithography) was, 
therefore, probably contracted to one of the 
regular lithographic establishments. Before 1852, 
when he set up his own map publishing house in 
Boston, Walling had his maps printed at various 
commercial plants. 

Maps of East and West Goshen (Chester 
County, Pa.), Montgomery County, Pa., New 
Castle County, Del., and Salem and Gloucester 
Counties, N.J., also carry 1849 Smith & Wistar 
imprints. All these places are within 25 or 30 
miles of Philadelphia, indicating that Smith’s 
map publishing was still primarily of local signi- 
ficance. Among the surveyors whose names ap- 


Facing page, map of Providence, R. I., by Walling and Cushing. 


Section of map of Salem and Gloucester Counties, N. J. 
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pear on the maps are James Keily, William E. 
Morris, Samuel M. Rea, and Alexander C. 
Stansbie. Several of them prepared other maps 
for Smith in subsequent years. 

The Smith & Wistar credit does not appear 
on maps published in 1850 and later. Some carry 
the imprint “Published by R. P. Smith No. 15 
Minor St. Philadelphia,” while others have only 
the notice of copyright registration by Robert P. 
Smith. Certain maps in the Library’s collections 
which carry no Smith identification on their face 
have a handwritten deposit notice on the verso. 
Except for one or two Walling maps of New 
England localities (e.g., town of Dighton, Mass.) , 
the 1850 Smith publications are within a radius 
of no more than 200 miles from Philadelphia. 
They include the city and county of Baltimore, 
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A “New Plan of Baltimore” is an inset on J. C. Sidney’s 
1850 map of Baltimore County, Md. 


Right, section of a map of Loudoun County, Va. 


Md., Bucks County, Pa., Dutchess County, N.Y., 
Richmond County (Staten Island), N.Y., and 
Essex County, N.J. Several also include names of 
local publishers, an unquestionable aid in market- 
ing the maps. Duval probably printed most of the 
maps, although his firm name appears on only 
a few. “N. Friend Philadelphia” is credited as 
engraver on several maps. 

The maps by this date were more finished in 
appearance, reflecting improvements in litho- 
graphic printing. Illustrations of scenic sights 
and public or private buildings decorated the 





























margins of most maps. Many were issued in 
colored and uncolored editions. The former were 
often backed with cloth and mounted on rods, 
with varnish applied to the face of the map. 

Smith was still relying principally upon sur- 
veyors who had prepared some of his earlier 
maps, among them J. C. Sidney, W. E. Morris, 
and J. Keily. In several instances they collabo- 
rated with local surveyors in compiling a map. 
Certainly by this time Sidney had resigned from 
the Philadelphia Library and was devoting full 
time to mapmaking. 

An interesting 1851 Smith production is a 
Map of the Vicinity of Philadelphia From Actual 
Surveys. It appears to be a modification and 
revision of Sidney’s 1847 map of 10 miles around 
Philadelphia. In contrast with the latter, the 
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1851 map has a rectangular rather than circular 
margin. The revised map has no surveyor, en- 
graver, printer, or publisher credits. On the verso 
of one Library of Congress copy, however, there 
is a manuscript notation “Philadelphia R. P. 
Smith 24 Nov. 51.” Maps of West Chester 
County, N.Y., and Monmouth County, N.J., are 
the only other 1851 maps in the Library of Con- 
gress that can be positively related to Robert P. 
Smith. 

There are, moreover, few Smith maps dated 
1852 or 1853. Among those deposited for copy- 
right in the latter year are maps of Dinwiddie, 
Henrico, and Loudoun Counties, Va. James 
Keily, who had prepared several earlier Smith 
maps, did the surveying for the maps of Dinwid- 
die and Henrico Counties. For all three of the 
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“Map of the Vicinity of Philadelphia,” published by Smith in 1851. 
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Virginia county maps Smith had co-publishers. 
There are several possible explanations for 
Smith’s decreased attention to map publishing in 
these years. In 1852 Henry Francis Walling 
established his own map publishing establish- 
ment in Boston, and he was, therefore, no longer 
dependent upon Smith’s publishing facilities. 
Also, on June 25, 1851, Robert P. Smith and 
Hannah Whitall were married in the Philadel- 
phia Quaker Meeting House. 

During these years, too, Robert was involved 


in a book publishing venture with his father, 
which limited the amount of time he could de- 
vote to map production. By 1849, John Jay was 
apparently in favorable financial circumstances 
owing to the success of his several writing, edi- 
torial, and publishing activities. He accordingly 
built a comfortable home, Ivy Lodge, in the Ger- 
mantown District, to which he moved his family 
in 1850. It was in the following year that he 
retired from the Librarian post in favor of his 
son Lloyd to spend full time on his literary inter- 


Portion of the United States map colored by Robert P. Smith to show counties for which maps had been pub- 


lished before 1864. 
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ests. One project involved editing an American 
edition of Frangois Andre Michaux’ North 
American Sylva, or Description of the Forest 
Trees of the United States, Canada and Nova 
Scotia, which was published in three volumes, 
in editions dated 1852-53 and 1855, under the 
imprint of R. P. Smith. 

Even more contributory to the reduced output 
of maps in these years was Robert’s involvement 
in an ambitious project to supply State and 
county maps to each school district in New York 
State. This consumed a considerable amount of 
his time and energy between 1851 and 1853 
and required numerous contacts with legislators 
and prominent citizens. A subsequent article will 
cover this interesting chapter in his career. 

We can report here, however, that Robert 
continued to hold a prominent position among 
American commercial map publishers until 
1864. In that year, at the request of J. Peter 
Lesley, secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society, Smith prepared a communication re- 
specting the published county maps of the United 
States, which was printed in the March 1864 
Proceedings of the society. In it he called atten- 
tion to the lack of good maps available to mili- 
tary commanders during the Civil War. “For 
the long campaigns in Virginia,” he noted, “the 
utmost annoyance has been experienced for want 
of maps . . . . It is to be hoped,” he continued, 
“that on the return of peace, this greatly desired 
contribution to science, the extension of the 
Pennsylvania Appalachian topography south- 
ward, will be made, and with an advantage not 
enjoyed by those who did the work in Penn- 
sylvania, namely, with well-constructed county 
maps, done with an odometer, like those of the 
Northern States.” *° 

Secretary Lesley added the comment that “Mr. 
Smith has kindly colored for me a map of the 
United States, to show the parts covered by 
these odometer surveys. They are 300 in num- 
ber. They have formed the basis of the recently 
published and very correct State Maps of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey.” * A re- 
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duced version of the map was published in the 
American Philosophical Society Proceedings. 
Several years ago, personnel of the Geography 
and Map Division identified, in the Library col- 
lections, Smith’s original hand-colored and an- 
notated copy of the map, which locates counties 
that had been mapped before 1864. 

In his communication to the Philosophical 
Society the map publisher further attested that 
“for eighteen years, this slow discussion of the 
boundaries, streams, roads, and houses of the 
surface of the United States, has been carried on 
by [Robert Pearsall] Smith and others, with a 
continually improving organization, and increas- 
ing rapidity, until about two-thirds, of the well- 
settled north has been delineated. The field work 
seems rude to the physicist, engaged in discussing 
the figure of the earth, and to the chief of a sur- 
vey of an arc of the meridian. But the results 
are perfectly satisfactory to the naturalist, the 
county surveyor, the soldier, and the geologist.” ** 
And so they were until the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey began publishing, some two decades later, its 
topographic maps based on original surveys. 

In deploring the scant attention that had been 
accorded to county maps, Smith wrote that “it 
would be natural to expect to find complete sets 
of the county maps of each State in the archives 
of its capital. Strange to say, none such is known 
to exist except at Albany. Stranger still, no set 
of these maps, no record of all this labor done, 
is to be seen at the Capitol of the Nation, neither 
in the Library of Congress, nor in the Bureau of 
the Interior, nor at the Bureau of the Coast Sur- 
vey. A few of them, the number amounting per- 
haps to one-twentieth of the whole, are on file 
in the Engineer Department of the United 
States.” *? 

Robert Pearsall Smith would undoubtedly be 
delighted to know that at present there are in 
the collections of the Library of Congress more 
than 1,600 United States county maps dated to 
1900, of which almost a third were published by 
Smith and his contemporaries during the period 
1846 to 1864. 
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NOTES 


* Annual Report, 1899, Hall of Maps and Charts. 
Typescript copy in Geography and Map Division, LC. 

* Annual Report, 1904. Typescript copy in Geogra- 
phy and Map Division. 

*Some of these are described in two articles by 
Walter W. Ristow, one, “Maps,” QJLC, 23: 231-242 
(July 1966), the other, “State Maps of the Southeast 
to 1833,” Southeastern Geographer, 6: 33-40 (1966). 

‘Walter W. Ristow, “Nineteenth Century Cadastral 
Maps in Ohio,” in Bibliographical Society of America, 
Papers, 59: 306-315 (3d quarter, 1965). 

* Benjamin B. Warfield, Perfectionism (New York, 
1931), vol, 2, p. 494. 

*John Jay Smith, A Summer's Jaunt Across the 
Water (Philadelphia, 1846), p. 16. 

* Haverford College Alumni Association, Matricu- 
lates of Haverford College, 1833-1900 (Philadelphia, 
1900), p. 31. 

*John Jay Smith, Recollections, edited by Eliza- 
beth Pearsall Smith (Philadelphia, 1892), p. 223. 

* Smith, A Summer’s Jaunt, p. 131. 

Carl Halbmeier, The History of Lithography (New 
York, 1926), p. 114. 

%“Anastatic Printing,” Art-Union, Monthly Journal 
of the Fine Arts and the Arts Decorative Ornamental, 
7: 152 (June 1845). 

* “Discoveries in Printing,” Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, 3(n.s.): 138 (March 1, 1845). 

% John Jay Smith Manuscripts, vol. 14, p. 61. Part 
of the collections of the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia but on deposit in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


“Smith, A Summer’s Jaunt, p. 130-131. 

* Tbid., p. 131-132. 

* Ibid. 

™ Smith, Recollections, p. 224. 

* Thid. 

* Nicholas B. Wainwright, Philadelphia in the Ro- 
mantic Age of Lithography (Philadelphia, 1958), p. 13. 

* Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, The 
History of Printing (London, 1862), p. 214. 

“William Smith Williams, “On Lithography,” in 
Society of the Arts (London), Transactions, May 
1849, part 2: 226-250. 

” Wainwright, Philadelphia in the Romantic Age of 
Lithography, p. 73. 

* Smith, Recollections, p. 224-225. 

*Tbid., p. 225. 

* Tbid., p. 95. 

* Logan Pearsall Smith, Unforgotten Years (Lon- 
don, 1938), p. 29. 

“Franklin Institute, Committee on Exhibitions, 
“Report No. 1217, Transferred Engravings by Fred- 
erick Bourquin, Philadelphia,” in Franklin Institute, 
Journal, 54: 379 (1847). 

* Isaac Jones Wistar, Autobiography (Philadelphia, 
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Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress’ 


Antarctic Bibliography. Edited by Geza T. Thuronyi 
and prepared at the Library of Congress under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Antarctic Programs, 
National Science Foundation. Vol. 3. 491 p. $6. The 
2,000 abstracts, covering materials issued chiefly 
between 1965 and 1968, in 17 languages, are 
grouped by 13 subject categories. Cross-references 
appear at the end of each section, and there are 
author, subject, geographic, and grantee indexes. 


Catalog of the 21st National Exhibition of Prints Held 
at the Library of Congress, May 1 Through Septem- 
ber 2, 1969. 1969. 16 p. Free upon request to the 
Library of Congress, Office of the Secretary, Wash- 
ton, D.C. 20540. The entries for the 65 prints in this 
year’s exhibit include title, price, and name and ad- 
dress of the artist. Reproductions of nine of the 11 
prints purchased for the Library through the Pen- 
nell Fund, and a photograph of the jury of admission, 
illustrate the booklet. 


Detroit and Vicinity Before 1900: An Annotated List 
of Maps. Compiled by Alberta G. Auringer Koerner. 
1968. 84 p. 45 cents. This bibliography describes 239 
pre-1900 maps and atlases depicting the city of 
Detroit, Mich., the Detroit River, Wayne County, 
and the adjacent shore in Canada. Aside from the 
exceptions noted in the annotations, reproductions 
of listed maps may be ordered from the Library’s 
Photoduplication Service. 


Poland in the Collections of the Library of Congress: 


An Overview. 1968. 26 p. 40 cents. Following a 
request to the Librarian of Congress, Kazimierz 
Grzybowski of Duke University was commissioned to 
prepare an essay that would offer a panoramic view 
of the wealth of materials in the Library relating 
to Poland. Resources of the Geography and Map, 
Manuscript, Music, Prints and Photographs, Rare 
Book, Science and Technology, and Slavic and Cen- 
tral European Divisions, and of the Law Library, are 
described. 


Walt Whitman: Man, Poet, Philosopher: Three Lec- 


tures Presented Under the Auspices of The Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund. 1969. 53 
p. 25 cents. Originally published in 1955, this booklet 
was reprinted with a new cover to mark the open- 
ing of an exhibition of manuscripts, books, and 
memorabilia from the Charles E. Feinberg 
Collection in commemoration of the sesquicen- 
tennial of Whitman’s birth. The lectures are “The 
Man,” by Gay Wilson Allen, “The Poet,” by Mark 
Van Doren, and “The Philosopher,” by David 
Daiches. 


* Priced publications, unless otherwise noted, are for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 





Washington. 





Published as an accompaniment to the Library’s exhibition, Papermaking: Art and Craft has received the 
first-place award for publications over 50 pages and the Best of Show award in the Federal Editors Associa- 
tion’s competition for outstanding government publications produced in 1968. The 96-page booklet was 
also selected by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the Fifty Books of 1968, and it will be 
exhibited by the Printing Industries of America, Inc. and by the Art Director’s Club of Metropolitan 


Papermaking: Art and Craft, priced at $3, is available from the Library of Congress, Information Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. Orders must be prepaid, with checks made payable to the Library of Congress. 
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